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The Bread Loaf School of English, as a 


graduate school of Middlebury College, is 


accredited by the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges. 


Middlebury College complies with 
applicable provisions of state and federal 
law which prohibit discrimination in 
employment or in admission or access to 
its educational or extracurricular programs, 
activities, or facilities, on the basis of race, 
color, ethnicity, national origin, religion, 
sex, sexual orientation, age, marital status, 
place of birth, Vietnam veteran status, or 
against qualified individuals with disabili- 
ties on the basis of disability. 


Because of varying circumstances and legal 
requirements, such provisions may not 
apply to programs offered by the College 
outside the United States. This is consistent 
with the College's intent to comply with 
the requirements of applicable law, 
Individuals with questions about the 
policies governing such programs should 
direct inquiries to James Maddox. 
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The Aim 


ach summer the Bread 
Loaf School of English 
assembles a community 
of teachers and learners at 
each of its four campuses: 
the Bread Loaf Mountain campus in 
Vermont; Lincoln College, Oxford, 
in the United Kingdom; St. John’s 
College in Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
and the University of Alaska 
Southeast near Juneau. Students 
may take courses in continuing 
graduate education, or they may 
enroll in full degree programs, leading 
to the Master of Arts and Master of 
Letters degrees in English. The Bread 
Loaf emphasis has always been upon 
close contact between teacher and 
student in an intensive six-week 
course of study. 
Students may attend any of 
Bread Loat’s four campuses. The single 
residency requirement is that students 
pursuing a degree must spend at least 
one summer at the Vermont campus. 
The Bread Loaf School of English 
in Vermont is one of 11 summer pro- 
grams of Middlebury College. Others 
are the Language Schools of Arabic, 
h, 


Chinese, French, German, Italian, 


Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and 


Spanish, and the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference. Middlebury College 
offers no graduate program in English 
during the regular academic year. 
The original mountain-and-forest 
area in which the School of English 
is located was willed to Middlebury 
College in 1915 by Joseph Battell, 
breeder of Morgan horses, proprietor 


of the local newspaper, and spirited 






































lover of nature. Mr. Battell acquired 
large landholdings, tract by tract, start- 
ing in 1866, until several mountains 
were among his properties. In this 
striking setting, Mr. Battell construct- 
ed the Bread Loaf Inn and other 
buildings to house his summer guests. 
Modern improvements and the 
addition of several buildings have 
enhanced the charm and conven- 
iences of the original inn and the 


c 


surrounding “cottages,” but the 
nineteenth-century structures in 
their Green Mountain site still make 
an unforgettable impression. 

During the last 83 years, Bread 
Loaf has counted among its faculty 
members such distinguished teachers 
and scholars as George K. Anderson, 
Carlos Baker, Harold Bloom, James 
Britton, Cleanth Brooks, Reuben 
Brower, Donald Davidson, Elizabeth 
Drew, A. Bartlett Giamatti, Laurence 
B. Holland, A. Walton Litz, Nancy 
Martin, Perry Miller, Martin Price, 
John Crowe Ransom, Donald 
Stauffer, and Wylie Sypher. But no 
one has been identified with Bread 
Loaf more indelibly than has Robert 
Frost, who first came to the School 
on the invitation of Dean Wilfred 
Davison in 1921. Friend and neigh- 
bor to Bread Loaf, Frost returned to 
the School every summer, with but 
three exceptions, for 42 years. His 
influence is still felt, in part because 
Middlebury College owns and 
maintains the Robert Frost Farm 
as a national historic site near the 


Bread Loaf campus. 


The Bread Loaf emphasis 
has always been upon close 
contact between teacher 
and student in an intensive 
six-week course of study. 


Bread Loaf in Vermont. 





Bread Loaf, Vermont 


(J 

Lincoln College, Oxford 
e 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(J 


Juneau, Alaska 





St. John’s College, Santa Fe 





‘The Campuses 


The Bread Loaf School of 
English at Bread Loaf, Vermont 


JUNE 24-AuGust 9, 2003 





(see the back inside cover for a complete 
schedule for all four campuses) 

Since 1920, the central location for these 
programs of study has been the campus 
located outside Middlebury, in sight of 
Bread Loaf Mountain in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. Here, faculty 
members from many of the most distin- 
guished colleges and universities in the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
offer courses in literature, literary theory, 
creative writing, the teaching of writing, 
and theater arts. Students normally enroll 
in two one-unit (three semester hours) 
courses each summer. All of these courses 
benefit from the on-site presence of the 
Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble, which visits 
classrooms and, along with actors drawn 
rom the student body, appears in theatri- 
cal productions during the summer. Each 
year, approximately 250 students come 


rom all regions of the United States and 





rom other countries to study at the Bread 





Loaf campus. 


The Bread Loaf School of 
English at St. John’s College, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


JUNE 17—JULy 31, 2003 





Bread Loaf offers courses at St. John's 
College in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Bread 
Loaf in New Mexico enrolls approximate- 
ly 80 students and offers a curriculum 
similar to those offered at the other cam- 
puses, but with an appropriate emphasis 
upon American Indian literature, 
American Hispanic literature, and writing 
of the Southwest. As in Vermont and 
Alaska, students typically enroll in two 


one-unit courses. 


JUNE 30—AuGusT 9, 2003 


The Bread Loaf School of English at 
Lincoln College, Oxford 





The Bread Loaf School of English enrolls 
about 80 students at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, each summer. Bread Loaf has 
exclusive use of the accommodations of 
Lincoln College during the summer ses- 
sion, so that the School of English has its 
own identity. Located on the Turl in the 


center of the city of Oxford, Lincoln is 





one of the smallest and most beautiful of 
the Oxford colleges. Each student selects 
one seminar as a two-unit (six semester 
hours) summer program. There are usually 
from four to six students in each seminar, 
which meets in a manner determined by 
the tutor. For example, the tutor may 


meet all students together once a week 





and then in tutorial for an hour. Oxtord 


tutors place heavy emphasis on independ- 





ent study; students should expect to give 
oral reports and write weekly papers. 
Seminars and tutorials are often held 
at the college with which the tutor is 


affiliated. 


The Bread Loaf School of 
English at the University of 
Alaska Southeast, Juneau, Alaska 


JUNE 24-AuGusT 6, 2003 





Bread Loaf offers courses at the University 
of Alaska Southeast near Juneau. Bread 
Loaf in Alaska enrolls approximately 80 
students and offers a full range of courses, 
similar to those offered at the other cam- 


puses. The program also takes advantage of 


Juneau's unique location; several courses 


are likely to focus on the literature and 
landscape of the Pacific Northwest and on 


indigenous cultures. 





Admission 

Admission 1s based on college transcripts, 
letters of recommendation, and a writing 
sample. New students are admitted begin- 
ning on February 1; as long as space is 
available, new applications will be accept- 
ed until May 15. Because the program is 
designed to meet individual needs, there is 
no set of requisites for admission, although 
an excellent undergraduate record in 
English and strong recommendations are 
the surest admission criteria. Students 
whose work receives grades of B- or 


below may be denied readmission in 





subsequent summers. As Bread Loaf is espe- 
cially committed to increasing diversity in its 
community, minority applications are encouraged. 


Instructions for Application 
New applicants should fill out and return 
the application form and supporting 
materials, along with a $50 application fee. 
Application forms are available from the 

Bread Loaf office in Vermont at the 


address listed inside the front cover of this 





bulletin. All undergraduate and graduate 





transcripts should be forwarded to the 
Bread Loaf office. The applicant is 
responsible for securing letters of recom- 
mendation from teachers with whom 
the applicant has studied, colleagues, or 


school administrators. 


Credits 

The normal summer program of study 
consists of two courses (two units) in 
Vermont, New Mexico, and Alaska, and 
one course (two units) at Oxford. In 
Vermont, New Mexico, and Alaska each 
course meets five hours a week. Each 
one-unit course at Bread Loaf receives 
three semester hours (or the equivalent 
of four and one-half quarter hours) of 
graduate credit. After the first summer 
exceptional students may, with permission, 
take a third course for credit in Vermont, 
New Mexico, or Alaska or an additional 
tutorial (one unit of credit) at Oxford. 













































The Basics 


The Master of Arts (M.A.) Degree 
Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college. To earn the 
M.A., students must successfully complete 
the equivalent of 10 units. No thesis is 
required. A grade of B- or better is 
required in order to receive course credit. 
Students must complete work leading to 
the M.A. within 10 years of their initial 
acceptance. 

The curriculum is divided into six 
groups: (I) writing and the teaching of 
writing; (II) English literature through the 
seventeenth century; (IIH) English litera- 
ture since the seventeenth century; (IV) 
American literature; (V) world literature; 
(VI) theater arts. Ordinarily the M.A. 
program includes a minimum of two 
courses each from Groups II and III and 
one course each from Groups IV andV.A 
student may, in consultation with the direc- 


tor, waive one of the six required courses. 


The Master of Letters (M.Litt.) 
Degree 
The M.Litt. program builds in a concen- 
trated, specialized way on the broader 
base of the M.A. in English, which is a 
prerequisite for this degree. For example, 
students may concentrate on a period such 
as the Renaissance, a genre such as the 
novel, or a field of study such as American 
literature. 

The M.Litt. can be earned in three to 


= 


ve summers by following a program of 10 
courses or Independent Reading Projects. 
This program of studies is drawn up by 
re end of the student’s first summer in 


m 


the degree program, in consultation with 
the associate director and an appropriate 


member of the faculty. Of the 10 courses, 





p to 3 may be electives not directly 


= 


related to the field of concentration. 

No thesis is required. In the final summer, 
a student must pass a comprehensive 
written and oral examination, or the 
equivalent, in his or her field of concen- 
tration. Students must complete work 
leading to the M.Litt. within 10 years of 


their initial acceptance. 


Master of Arts (M.A.) 
(J 
Master of Letters 
(M.Litt.) 
(J 
Courses in Continuing 
Graduate Education 
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Virtually since the 
beginning, the Bread 
Loaf School of English in 
Vermont has put a major 
emphasis upon the 
theater arts. 





A scene from the 2002 Bread Loaf 
production of Much Ado about Nothing. 





Program in Continuing Graduate 
Education 

The School allows students not seeking a 
degree to enroll for a summer in a nonde- 
gree status in continuing graduate educa- 
tion. Upon the student's successful com- 
pletion of a summer’s study, Middlebury 
College will issue the student a Certificate 
in Continuing Graduate Education. 


Undergraduate Honors Program 
Exceptionally able undergraduates with 
strong backgrounds in literary study may 
be admitted to graduate study at Bread 
Loaf after the completion of three years 


toward their bachelor’s degree and may 


take up to two units of course work. Their 


courses may be transferred to their home 
institutions, or they may serve as the initial 
credits leading to the M.A. degree at the 
Bread Loaf School of English. 


The Program in Theater 

Virtually since its beginning, the Bread 
Loaf School of English in Vermont has put 
a major emphasis upon the theater arts. 
The Program in Theater provides formal 
and informal instruction in acting, direct- 
ing, playwriting, stagecraft, and design. 
While the program is not structured as a 
professional training school, it is oriented 


toward bringing students into contact 





Grove Quad at Lincoln College, Oxford. 





with theater professionals in all fields. A 
major aspect of theater study at the Bread 
Loaf program in Vermont is the presenta- 
tion of a wide variety of performance 
projects. 

Bread Loaf each year brings profes- 
sional actors to the Vermont campus to 
assist in mounting the summer's major 
production; these actors constitute the $ 
Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble. The 
Ensemble is intimately involved in many 
of the classrooms—not only classes in dra- 
matic literature, but also classes in other 
forms of literary study and in the teaching 
of writing. In recent years, major produc- 
tions at Bread Loaf have included 
Endgame, Three Penny Opera, Shakespeare’s 
Henriad, The Master Builder, and, last 
summer, Much Ado about Nothing. These 
productions take place in Bread Loaf’s 
Burgess Meredith Theater. The play in 
2003 will be Tom Stoppard’s Arcadia. 

New plays written by Bread Loaf 
students are occasionally produced in the 
theater on the Vermont campus, as are 
one-acts directed by advanced directing 
students. Opportunities also exist for act- 
ing students to explore and present longer 
scenes and for all interested students to act 


in informal presentations in the directing 


or playwriting workshops. 








Awards & Scholarships 


Financial Aid 


Because of the generosity over the years of 


Bread Loaf graduate 


s, faculty, and other 


friends of the School of English, the 


School has steadily 1 


ncreased its financial 


aid resources. No interested applicant with 


strong credentials should fail to apply 


because of need. 


Financial aid may be in the form of 


grants (in Vermont, Oxford, New Mexico, 


and Alaska) and/or work-aid (in Vermont, 


New Mexico, and A 


aska). The aid is 


awarded on the basis of financial need and 


scholastic achievement. To be considered 


for all types of aid o 


Middlebury College, 


tered through 


a student must first 


file a Bread Loaf Financial Aid Form with 


(For more informati 


submitted to the Scl 





orms and informati 
they become availab 


Financial Aid’s websi 
oury.edu/~finaid.) Requests for aid s 
xe made when the application form is 


the Middlebury Office of Financial Aid. 


on, visit the Office of 





te at www.midd 


(g) 


100]; all pertinent 
on will be sent when 


le. Since financial aid 


is dispensed on a first-come, first-served 


basis, students are ad 


completed materials 








vised to return a 


] 
as soon as possible 


after they are received. 


ould 



















In addition, Bread Loaf offers the 


following scholarships and awards. 


Bread Loaf in the Cities: Carnegie 
Fellowships: In 2003, Bread Loaf will 
offer fellowships covering costs for tuition, 
room, board, and travel up to $6,300 for 
teachers at target schools in five cities: 
Columbus, Ohio, Greenville, South 
Carolina, Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and Trenton, 
New Jersey. Besides taking a full load of 
courses at Bread Loaf, fellowship recipients 
will plan follow-up projects with other 
teachers in their cities and among the 
community of Carnegie fellows as a 


whole. 


To receive more information about 
these special fellowships, write to 
James Maddox, director, at the 
Bread Loaf School of English office. 





Bread Loaf in Vermont. 


Please check the 
Bread Loaf web site 
www.middlebury.edu/~blse 
for the most recent listing 
of all special fellowships. 


















Independent Reading Projects 

With the approval of the associate director and an appropriate 
member of the faculty, qualified students may undertake an 
Independent Reading Project, which consists of reading and 
research during the academic year. Students must have taken a 
course at Bread Loaf in the area of their proposed reading proj- 
ect and have demonstrated their competence by securing a 
grade of A- or higher in that course. Arrangements must be 
completed during the summer session before the academic year 
in which the reading project is to be undertaken. Each reading 
project culminates in a long essay, a draft of which is submitted 
in early April following the academic year of reading and 
research. Students then work closely with a faculty member in 
revising and bringing this essay to completion over the course 
of the summer. A reading project successfully completed is the 
equivalent of a regular Bread Loaf course. A tuition fee of 
$1,665 is charged for each reading project. 


Independent Summer Reading Projects 

Under exceptional circumstances, when the format of the nor- 
mal Independent Reading Project is not appropriate (for 
example, in acting or directing projects), students may design an 
Independent Summer Reading Project, which counts as the 
equivalent of a regular Bread Loaf course. Students have the 
responsibility for establishing the subject matter of the summer 
project and for submitting a coherent and well-conceived 
prospectus for the summer's work; students should submit the 
prospectus when they register for courses, no later than April 1. 
For M.A. and M.Litt. candidates, the summer project must be 
in an area in which the student has previously taken a course at 
Bread Loaf and received a grade of A- or better. A tuition fee 
of $1,665 is charged for each reading project. 


Oxford Independent Tutorials 

Students attending Bread Loaf at Lincoln College, Oxford, may 
propose a course of study for a tutorial to be taken in addition 
to their regular Bread Loaf course. These tutorial projects 
receive one unit of credit and should involve approximately the 
amount of reading and writing contained within a one-unit 
Bread Loaf course in Vermont, New Mexico, or Alaska. Project 
proposals must be approved by both the director and a member 
of the Bread Loaf/Oxford faculty, who will supervise the stu- 
dent’s work during the ensuing summer. Students must submit 
proposals no later than April 1.A Bread Loaf student must be 
enrolled in one of the regular Bread Loaf/Oxford courses in 
order to be eligible to take one of these extra tutorials. A 
tuition fee of $1,665 will be charged for each tutorial. 
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Other Information 





Lecture Program and Other Activities 
The lecture program at Bread Loaf introduces students to 
scholars and writers whose lectures broaden the outlook and 
enrich the content of the regular academic program. Among 
the special lecturers at Bread Loaf have been distinguished 
poets, novelists, and critics such as Julia Alvarez, C.L. Barber, l 
Saul Bellow, John Berryman, R.P. Blackmur, Willa Cather, 
Richard Ellmann, Northrop Frye, Hamlin Garland, Stephen 
Greenblatt, Shirley Jackson, Tony Kushner, Sinclair Lewis, 
Archibald MacLeish, Howard Nemerov, Dorothy Parker, 
Stephen Rosenblatt, Carl Sandburg, Allen Tate, Helen Vendler, 
Richard Wilbur, and William Carlos Williams. Similar programs 
of lectures are held at the other three campuses. 

Experienced teacher-researchers also visit Bread Loaf to 
offer workshops on practice-oriented research in the classroom. 


Each week in Vermont, students have the opportunity to 





see classic or modern films. At all four campuses, they are invit- 
ed to join the Bread Loaf Madrigalists or other singing groups. 


Students at all four campuses give readings from their own 


writings. 


Course Registration 
Course choices can be made following receipt of the official 
bulletin or after courses have been posted on the Bread Loaf 
website. Course registration begins on March 3. Early registra- 
tion is advised, as the size of all classes is limited. 

Students are urged to complete as much reading as possible 
before arrival in order to permit more time during the session 


for collateral assignments and for the preparation of papers. 





At all campuses except Oxford, students may, with the 
instructor’s permission, audit another course in literature, in 
addition to the two courses taken for credit. Students regularly 
registered for a course may not change their status to that of 
auditor without permission of the director. 

A bookstore for the sale of textbooks, stationery, and sup- 
plies is maintained at Bread Loaf in Vermont. Required texts 
for each course are available for students. It may occasionally be 
necessary to substitute other texts for those listed in the courses 
described in this bulletin. Although it is impossible to advise 
students of all changes in advance, the bookstore will stock 
copies of the substituted texts. 

Students going to Alaska, New Mexico, and Oxford must 
purchase their own copies of the texts to be used; Bread Loaf 


does not maintain bookstores at these campuses. 


Library Facilities 

The facilities of Starr Library at Middlebury College, which 
include the Abernethy Collection of Americana and the 
Robert Frost Room, are available to Bread Loaf students. The 
Davison Memorial Library at Bread Loaf contains definitive 
editions, reference books, and reserve shelves for special course 


assignments. 








Free time at Bread Loaf in Vermont. 


At Oxford, students have use of both the Lincoln College 
Library and the Bodleian Library of Oxford, one of the greatest 
libraries in the world. 

In New Mexico, students have use of the library of St. 
John's College. 

In Alaska, students have use of the library of the University 
of Alaska Southeast. 


Computer Facilities 

At Bread Loaf/Vermont a student computer center is equipped 
with both Macintosh computers and PC's; instruction in the 
use of computers and of various forms of software is provided 
when needed. Computer facilities are also available in Alaska, 
New Mexico, and Oxford. Bread Loaf encourages students to 


bring their own computers for their personal use. 


BreadNet 

One of the most exciting of Bread Loaf’s innovations has been 
the development of BreadNet, a national computer network 
that links the classrooms of Bread Loaf teachers. The primary 
goals of BreadNet are to perpetuate the Bread Loaf community 
throughout the year and to encourage collaboration among all 
Bread Loaf teachers and their classrooms. All Bread Loaf stu- 
dents, faculty, staff, and graduates, after a suitable introduction 
to BreadNet, are invited to join. 


Medical Facilities 
At Bread Loaf/Vermont a nurse is in attendance on weekdays, 
and the College medical director is available for consultation. 
The well-equipped Porter Medical Center in Middlebury is 
within easy reach. 

At the Alaska, New Mexico, and Oxford sites, students 


with medical needs will be referred to local doctors. 


Accommodations 
Dormitory housing at Bread Loaf in Vermont is available for 


students without families accompanying them; most student 


rooms are doubles. Cabins, houses, and camps in the mountain 


communities surrounding Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are 
available for students with families. Securing off-campus hous- 
ing is the responsibility of the student, although the Bread Loaf 
office provides housing lists. Meals for on-campus students are 
served in the Bread Loaf Inn; off-campus students may pay for 
individual meals in the Inn; there is also a snack bar in the 
Barn. The School contracts the services of a local day care cen- 
ter to provide a child-care program for children of students, 
faculty, and staff. 

At Oxford, students have single accommodations, occa- 
sionally consisting of a living room and a bedroom. They take 
their meals together in the College Hall. Rooms are cleaned 
by scouts. A limited number of suites are available at Lincoln 
for students with spouses. 

In New Mexico, students are lodged in double rooms at 
St. John's College. The Bread Loaf office can give advice to stu- 
dents with families seeking housing in Santa Fe. Students living 
on campus take their meals together at St. John's. 

In Alaska, dormitory housing at the University of Alaska 
Southeast is available for students without families accompany- 
ing them. Student rooms are doubles; four students in two 
rooms share a common living area, mini-kitchen, and bath- 
room. A limited number of single rooms are available for an 
additional fee. Students living on campus take their meals 
together at UAS. 


Transportation 

For students attending Bread Loaf/ Vermont, the closest bus 
stop, serviced by Vermont Transit buses from Montreal, Boston, 
Albany, and New York City, is in Middlebury, 11 miles from the 
Bread Loaf campus. The Bread Loaf taxi meets all buses on 
June 24. A number of airlines offer flights to Burlington; con- 
nection to Middlebury can be made on Vermont Transit buses 
or by taxi. 

Students going to Oxford are expected to make their own 
travel arrangements. In early spring, Bread Loaf will send infor- 
mation covering details of preparation for the trip abroad and 
living in Oxford. 

Students going to New Mexico from long distances away 
probably do best to fly to Albuquerque and either rent a car for 
the drive to Santa Fe or take ground transportation from 
Albuquerque to Santa Fe. 

Students going to Alaska are expected to make their own 
travel arrangements. 

Students will receive information in the spring about trav- 





eling to all four campuses. 


Recreation 

For those who enjoy outdoor life, Bread Loaf/Vermont is ide- 
ally located at the edge of the Green Mountain National 

Forest. A junction with the Long Trail, which winds along the 
summit of the Green Mountains and extends from southern 
Vermont to the Canadian border, is a short hike from the 
School. A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost Farm and a tour of 
the Frost Cabin are popular Bread Loaf traditions, as are dances 
in the Bread Loaf Barn. 






























The extensive campus offers many opportunities for recre- 
ation. A softball and soccer playing field and tennis and volley- 
ball courts are available. Jogging and hiking trails are every- 
where. A beach at Lake Dunmore is 12 miles from the School. 
Lake Pleiad is near the campus. 

At Oxford, the School promotes theater trips to Stratford- 
upon-Avon and London. In recent years, Oxford classes have, 
either officially or unofficially, taken excursions to locales asso- 
ciated with the courses, such as the Lake District and Ireland. 

St. John's is located in Santa Fe. In the larger area around 
Santa Fe, there are many locales to visit, including 
Albuquerque, Acoma, Taos, and some of the most significant 
archeological sites in the United States. Some classes may make 
excursions to selected sites. Students might seriously consider 
renting a car, since many of the sites are easily reachable from, 
but not in close proximity to, Santa Fe. 

The University of Alaska Southeast is located on Auke 
Lake, just outside Juneau, a short distance from the Mendenhall 
Glacier on one side and the Gastineau Chanel and the 
Alexander Archipelago on the other. Not far from Juneau are 
Glacier Bay and Sitka, the old Russian capital of Alaska. Juneau 
is accessible from the lower 48 states only by boat or plane. 


Transcripts 

One official transcript from the Bread Loaf School of English 
will be issued by Middlebury College free of charge the first 
time a student requests a transcript. A fee of $5 is charged for 
each additional transcript and all subsequent transcripts; there is 
a charge of $1 for each additional copy sent at the same time 
to the same address. Requests for transcripts must be made by 
the individual student in writing (not by e-mail) to the 


Graduate Registrar, Forest Hall, Middlebury College, 


Oo 





Middlebury, VT 05753. No transcript will be issued to students 
who are financially indebted to the College until satisfactory 


arrangements have been made with the comptroller. 


Letters of Reference 


Requests for letters of reference should be made to the associ- 





ate director of the School, through the Bread Loaf office, not 
to former Bread Loaf faculty. 


Transfer Credits 
Up to two units (six semester hours or nine quarter hours) of 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited insti- 
tutions, to count toward the Bread Loaf M.A. or M.Litt. 
degree. Each course must be approved for transfer, preferably 
before the work is done. Transfer course credits cannot be 
counted for degree credit elsewhere and must be of a grade of 
B or better. 

Graduate credits transferred from other institutions expire 
after 10 years have elapsed since the study was done. Even 
graduate credits earned at Bread Loaf expire after 10 years. 


Credits earned at the Bread Loaf School of English are general- 


ly transferable to other graduate institutions. 


Fees 

The tuition fee for 
students going to 
Vermont, New 
Mexico, or Alaska 
includes a fee for an 
accident insurance 
policy with limited 
coverage. 

Each accepted 
applicant who wishes 
to register is required 
to pay a non-refund- 
able $200 enrollment 
deposit, which is 
applied to the stu- 
dent’s total bill. An 
applicant is officially 


enrolled in the Bread 





Loaf program only 


upon receipt of this 








~ Room and Board: $2.09: 
$5,420 


Total: 
New Mexico: 
Tuition: $3,325 
Room and Board: $2,235 
Total: $5,560 
Oxford: 


Comprehensive Fee: $6,660 





Vermont: 
Tuition: $3,325 
Board: $1,225 
Room: $490 
Total: $5,040 


deposit. Money should not be sent until payment is requested. 


Rooms are assigned only to students enrolled officially. In order 


to be fair to students waitlisted for on-campus housing, stu- 


dents who intend to live off-campus must notify the Bread 


Loaf office no later than May 1. Students who move off-cam- 


pus after this date will incur a penalty fee of $200. 


Final bills are mailed about May 1 and are payable upon 


receipt. A late fee will be charged for bills not paid by June 1, 


except for those students admitted after bills have been sent. 


Checks should be made payable to Middlebury College. 





Students living outside the U.S. must have the checks made out 


in USS. dollars. 


An additional $1,665 is charged when students take a third 


course for credit. 


Refunds 


Students who withdraw for medical reasons or serious emer- 


gencies forfeit the enrollment deposit but may receive refunds 


for any additional amounts paid as follows: 


e Before the end of first week of classes: 60 percent of 


tuition plus prorated board 


e Before the end of second week of classes: 20 percent of 


tuition plus prorated board 


e Thereafter: board only, prorated 
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Courses 


At Bread Loaf in Alaska 


Group I (Writing and the Teaching of Writing) 





35. The Ethnographic Essay 
Mr. Porter/T, Th 2-4:45 
Edward T. Hall has written that culture often hides more than it reveals. 
The goal of the ethnographic essay is to find and write about those hid- 
den things, integrating the anthropological practice of observing and lis- 
ening with the literary arts of shaping, interpreting, and writing. This 
course will experiment with selected modes of ethnographic writing by 
engaging with classic works of literary ethnography that document the 
ife of local cultures. We will discuss the problem of representation in con- 
emporary ethnographic writing; Chatwin’ transcultural search for iden- 
ity; the formation of subcultures in Wolfe’s portrait of California youth 
scenes; the nature of auto-ethnography in Kingston’s analysis of growing 
up in two worlds; the interplay of writing, memory, and history in 
omaday’s polyvocal portrait of the Kiowa people; and the critique of 
class in Orwell’s documentary essay on coal miners in northern England. 
Additionally, we will screen selected ethnographic films. Written work 
will include a series of short exercises building towards a final ethno- 
graphic project of the student’s own choosing. 








Texts: Bruce Chatwin, Songlines (Penguin); George Orwell, The Road to 
Wigan Pier (Harvest); Tom Wolfe, The Pump House Gang 
(Bantam/Doubleday); N. Scott Momaday, The Way to Rainy Mountain 
(New Mexico); Maxine Hong Kingston, The Woman Warrior (Vintage); 
Charlie Mingus, Beneath the Underdog (Vintage); James Clifford and 
George E. Marcus, Writing Culture (California). 


198. Creating and Enacting Texts: Toward a Performative 

Kind of English/Ms. Cazden/T, Th 9-11:45 

Dramatic activities in the classroom can bring the power of the imagina- 
tion to the humanities curriculum and the power of voice and body to 
the expression of meanings. They can give public voice to students who 
are often silent and stimulate the understanding of unfamiliar positions on 
events and issues. In this course we will explore, through in-class experi- 
mentation as well as readings, various ways of creating and enacting texts. 
A given text (poem, scene from a novel, newspaper editorial) may be 
combined with other texts, especially those written by class members 
themselves. Alternatively, multiple perspectives on a significant event or 
issue can be edited from oral history interviews and then woven by the 
class into a single coherent text. Such activities offer rich opportunities for 
collaborative work and reciprocal critique in the service of a shared goal. 
In our readings and experimentations, the emphasis throughout will be 
on the value to the participants (not audience) of planning, writing, enact- 
ing, and critiquing—the value for enhancing both substantive learning 
and personal identities. Assigned readings will include a professional oral 
history script (Kaufman), a teacher’s report of her middle school year 
(Greeley), a book about educational drama (Wilhelm and Edmiston), a 
guide to writing oral history (Brown), and a photocopied packet available 
in Juneau. Assigned writings will include participation in an electronic 
exchange and a final paper on a topic of your choice. 


Texts: Moises Kaufman, The Laramie Project (Dramatists Play Service); 
Kathy Greeley, “Why Fly That Way?” Linking Community and Academic 
Achievement (Teachers College); Jeffrey Wilhelm and Brian Edmiston, 
Imagining to Learn: Inquiry, Ethics, and Integration through Drama 
(Heinemann); Cynthia Stokes Brown, Like It Was: A Complete Guide to 
Writing Oral History (Teachers and Writers Collaborative). 





246. Language, Discourse, and Voice: ““The Skin That We 
Speak” and Write/Ms. Cazden/M, W 9-11:45 

“The Skin That We Speak” is Delpit’s title. The way we speak is indeed a 
profound marker of identity. But, unlike skin, we all speak more than one 
kind of discourse, and the fortunate among us speak more than one lan- 
guage. This course will explore how teachers can help students expand 





their repertoires for speaking and writing, and help turn language differ- 
ences from individual problems into resources for a rich community. 
Readings will include a memoir of growing up Chinese American 
(Wong); a journey “home” told in three discourses: as personal narrative, 
legend, and history (Momaday); an edited volume about language varia- 
tions and teachers’ responses to them (Delpit and Dowdy); and a text for 
teachers about teaching nonfiction writing (Harvey). A book of writing 
by Alaskan teachers (Calkins) and a photocopied packet will be available 
in Juneau. We will bring the ideas in assigned readings to life through 
analyses of conversations inside and outside our Juneau classroom and of 





student writing. Assigned writing will include participation in an elec- 
tronic exchange and a final paper on a topic of your choice. If possible, 
please bring with you a longitudinal portfolio of selections from one stu- 
dents writing through the year and a small audio tape recorder. (While 
this course will focus on nonfiction prose, writing in the student portto- 
lio can be in any genre.) 





Texts: Jade Snow Wong, Fifth Chinese Daughter (Washington); N. Scott 
Momaday, The Way to Rainy Mountain (New Mexico); The Skin That We 
Speak: Thoughts on Language and Culture in the Classroom, ed. Lisa Delpit 
and Joanne Kilgore Dowdy (New Press); Stephanie Harvey, Nonfiction 
Matters: Reading, Writing, and Research in Grades 3-8 (Stenhouse). An 
optional reference book is Andrea Lunsford and Robert Connors, 

The New St. Martins Handbook (Bedford/St. Martin’s). 


Group II (English Literature through the 
Seventeenth Century) 





19. Chaucer 

Ms. Sponsler/T, Th 9-11:45 

This course focuses on the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer’s innovative and 
ambitious experimental narrative. In our discussions, we'll explore how 
this story collection addresses such issues as authorship and readership; 
nationalism and imperialism; social antagonisms and class rivalries; reli- 
gious, racial, and gender difference; the individual’s relations to structures 
of authority; and materialism and consumerism in late fourteenth-centu- 
ry England. We’ll also examine how and why Chaucer has been canon- 
ized as a “major author,’ considering his place in the curriculum and his 
relevance to modern readers. Selected historical and critical essays (avail- 
able on reserve) will help contextualize our discussions. 


Text: The Canterbury Tales: Complete, ed. Larry D. Benson (Houghton 
Mifflin), or The Riverside Chaucer, 3rd ed., on which it is based. 


90. Shakespearean History 

Mr. Arnold/T, Th 2-4:45 

We will read all of Shakespeare’s Roman plays and five of his English his- 
tories. Shakespeare’s history plays are an astonishing achievement: the 
Roman plays constitute the most penetrating Renaissance meditation on 
the culture that shaped Western history and, in particular, gave birth to the 
republican practices, ideologies, and institutions that are now the unques- 
tioned cornerstones of Anglo-American political modernity; the English 
ustories include some of Shakespeare’s funniest scenes and some of his 
most affecting representations of loss and despair and elaborate a vision of 
ustory unparalleled in its sophistication and subtlety. By focusing on the 
ustory plays, we will immerse ourselves in what absorbed the young 
Shakespeare: nine of Shakespeare’s first nineteen plays are about English 
ustory; two treat Roman history. The history plays are, however, remark- 
ably capacious: the puzzle of how history is made is, for Shakespeare, very 








much bound up with other puzzles: e.g., the nature of art, grief, desire, 
oss, power. 4 





Texts: We will read, in the order given here, Titus Andronicus; Julius 

Caesar; Coriolanus; Antony and Cleopatra; Cymbeline, Henry VI, Part 2; 

Henry VI, Part 3; Richard I, Henry IW Part 1; Henry V; and Macbeth. I T 
recommend The Norton Shakespeare (ed. Stephen Greenblatt), but if you 

don’t fancy carrying that tome, you will be equally well served by pur- 

chasing three less weighty texts: The Norton Shakespeare: Tragedies (ed. 

Greenblatt; softbound); The Norton Shakespeare: Histories (ed. Greenblatt; 

softbound); and Cymbeline (ed. Richard Hosley [Signet]). 








Group III (English Literature since the 
Seventeenth Century) 





34. The Social Character of the Victorian Novel 

Mr. Nunokawa/M, W 2-4:45 

In this course, we will read a range of more or less familiar works in a 
variety of theoretical, historical, and critical contexts. Our general aim will 
be to study the social character of the Victorian novel in ways that take 
full measure of literary form and affect. We will be guided by big and lit- 
tle questions like these: How do Victorian novels transform the pursuit of 
economic interests into dramas of romantic and erotic desire? How do 
they transform dramas of romantic and erotic desire into stories of eco- 
nomic interest? How are fascinations and anxieties about foreign races 
brought home to the domestic scene? How are questions of social class 
and individual character handled? What is the relation between verbal 
facility and social class in the Victorian novel, and how is this relation rep- 
resented? How does the form of the Victorian novel extend, intensify, and 
expose the systems of social surveillance that developed in the nineteenth 
century? Why and how does the Victorian novel labor to produce bodily 
discomfort, both for those who inhabit it and for those who read it? How 
does the culture of capitalism haunt the Victorian novel? How does the 
Victorian novel imagine its relation to other fields of knowledge, such as 
the social sciences emerging at the same period, which take, as the novel 
does, society itself as their object? 


Texts: Jane Austen, Emma (the one technically non-Victorian novel): 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre; William Makepeace Thackeray, Vanity Fair; 
Charles Dickens, Our Mutual Friend; Wilkie Collins, The Woman in White; 
George Eliot, Middlemarch; Thomas Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles (all 

in Penguin editions). In addition, there will be some theoretical and 
historical texts which will help situate our consideration of the novels, 
including: Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(excerpts); The Sociology of Georg Simmel, ed. Kurt Wolff (excerpts); 
Raymond Williams, The Country and the City; Emile Durkheim, various 
essays; Neil Hertz, “Recognizing Casaubon”; these texts will either be 
on reserve or be photocopied for the class. 





66. Literature of the Fin de Siécle 

Mr. Nunokawa/M, W 9-11:45 

This course will consider a range of late nineteenth-century English texts 
written in the last two decades of the nineteenth century, with particular 
emphasis on the works of Oscar Wilde. We will be concerned especially 
with how these texts embody and illuminate various crises 
erotic, ethnic, and economic—that occupied the culture of the fin de Sie- 
cle. Sexual anxiety dwells at the heart of all the work we will read, and we 
will investigate how late nineteenth-century anxieties about the erotic 
help to provoke, resolve, and obscure other social anxieties, and, in turn, 


aesthetic, 





how other social anxieties help to provoke, resolve, and obscure anxieties 
about the erotic. 


Texts: George Eliot, Daniel Deronda (Penguin); Bram Stoker, Dracula 
(Penguin); Sigmund Freud, Dora, ed. Philip Rieff (Macmillan); Oscar 
Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray (Norton), The Importance of Being 
Earnest (any edition), The Soul of Man, De Profundis, The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol, ed. Isobel Murray (Oxford World’s Classics); H.G. Wells, 
The Time Machine (any edition); Arthur Conan Doyle, Sherlock Holmes: 
Selected Stories, intro. by S.C. Roberts (Oxford); Joseph Conrad, Heart of 
Darkness, ed. Paul O’Prey (Penguin); Robert Louis Stevenson, Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde (any edition); Edith Wharton, The House of Mirth (Norton 
Critical Edition); Henry James, “The Altar of the Dead” (any edition in 
any volume of James’s short stories will be fine). There will be on 
reserve some other theoretical texts from which we will consider 
excerpts: The Sociology of Georg Simmel, ed. Kurt Wolff (Free Press): 
Emile Durkheim, Selected Writings, ed. Anthony Giddens (Cambridge): 
Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality. 





98. Modern British Fiction 

Ms. Keen/T, Th 2-4:45 

The course offers a chronological reading of modern British and Irish fic- 
tion from 1902 to 1947. Novels and short stories by major writers will 
provide the primary texts for discussion. The course will include a 
detailed introduction to the vocabulary for analyzing narrative technique, 
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including narrative situation (narrators and points of view); levels, frames, 
and embedding; orderly and anachronous narration; pace and timing; 
beginning and closure; the modes for representation of fictional con- 
sciousness; narrative unreliability; characterization; and theories of plot. 
Broader topics for discussion include modernist experimentation; reac- 
tions to modernity (including the two world wars); representations of 
Empire, social class, gender, and sexuality; “high-brow” and “miuddle- 
brow” literature; and commerce, advertising, and the material conditions 
of authorship. 


Texts: Fictions of Empire, ed. John Kucich (Houghton Mifflin; will be 
published January 2003): this text includes Joseph Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness, Rudyard Kipling’s “The Man Who Would Be King,” and 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Beach of Falesa; H.G. Wells, Tono-Bungay 
(Oxtord); E.M. Forster, Howards End (Penguin); James Joyce, Dubliners, 
ed. Robert Scholes and A. Walton Litz (Viking Critical); Katherine 
Mansfield, Stories (Vintage); D.H. Lawrence, Selected Short Stories (Dover); 
Ford Madox Ford, The Good Soldier (Oxford); Virginia Woolf, Mrs. 
Dalloway (Harcourt Brace); Elizabeth Bowen, Collected Stories (Ecco); Ivy 
Compton-Burnett, Manservant and Maidservant (NY RB). Brian 
Richardson’s Narrative Dynamics: Essays on Time, Plot, Closure, and Frames 
(Ohio) will provide most of the required readings in narrative theory. 
Students should be prepared to discuss Kipling’s “The Man Who Would 
Be King” on the first day of class. A course web page will be available at 
http://home.wlu.edu/~keens/BLmodern.htm. Among other instruc- 
tions, the web page will list the stories to be read in the volumes by 
Bowen, Joyce, Lawrence, and Mansfield. 


100. Ulysses: Homer, Joyce, Walcott 

Ms. Keen/M-F 9-10:00 

This course frames a careful reading of James Joyce’s Ulysses with brief 
encounters with other versions of the story first recorded in Homer’s 
Odyssey. We will begin with Tennyson’s “Ulysses” and Homer's Odyssey (in 
translation) and conclude with Derek Walcott’s stage version of the 
Odyssey and a viewing of the film O Brother, Where Art Thou? The centra 
purpose of the course, however, is to read Joyce’s Ulysses steadily, over the 
middle four weeks of the term. We will work together to understand 
Joyce’s narrative techniques, interpret his major characters, notice their 
movements through space, analyze patterns of allusion to Homer and 
other writers, and explicate passages of Joyce’s peculiar language. Some of 
these broader topics will inform our discussions: the publication history 
of Ulysses; censorship and the law; Joyce and religion; the controversies 
about the textual editing of Ulysses; Joyce and Irish nationalism; gender in 
Ulysses; Joyce and Orientalism; and postcolonial Joyce. Please prepare for 
the course by reading Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man prior to 
arriving in Juneau. 











Texts: Homer, The Odyssey, trans. Stanley Lombardo (Hackett); James 
Joyce, Ulysses: The Corrected Text, ed. Hans Walter Gabler (Vintage); 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, “Ulysses” (photocopies will be provided on first 
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day); Derek Walcott, The Odyssey: A Play (Noonday). Though the fol- 
lowing recommended texts will also be on reserve, students may find it 
convenient to own Harry Blamires’ The New Bloomsday Book 
(Routledge) and Don Gifford’s Ulysses Annotated: Revised and Expanded 
Edition (California). A course web page will be available at 
http://home.wlu.edu/~keens/BL Ulysses. htm. 


Group IV (American Literature) 


144. American Postmodernism 

Mr. Porter/T, Th 9-11:45 

Postmodernism has long been a topic of fascination in critical circles, but 
perhaps no one knows better what postmodernism is than contemporary 
teenagers—our students—who have grown up with MTV, cell phones, 
instant messaging, and the ubiquity of media. They more than anyone else 
have embraced an America broadly reshaped by new developments in 
technology, information, the media, and consumer culture. What kind of 
world do they live in? This course will examine the representation and 
critique of postmodern America in contemporary fiction, focusing on 
such topics as postmodern irony; mass media; cultural displacement; mem- 
ory, race, and history; and simulation and the hyperreal. Our immersion 
into the world of contemporary American fiction will be supplemented 
by selected film screenings (Memento, Blade Runner, Run Lola Run, and 
Pulp Fiction) and theoretical readings (all on reserve). Writing assignments 
will include two analytical essays on issues emerging from the readings, as 
well as short informal responses to individual texts. 


Texts: Thomas Pynchon, The Crying of Lot 49 (Perennial Classics); Don 
DeLillo, White Noise (Penguin);Toni Morrison, Jazz (Plume); Art 
Spiegelman, Maus I and I (Pantheon); Sherman Alexie, The Lone Ranger 
and Tonto Fistfight in Heaven (HarperCollins); Bobbie Ann Mason, In 
Country (HarperCollins); William Gibson, Neuromancer (Ace); Jean 
Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition (Minnesota). 


184. Literature and the Environment 

Ms. Sponsler/T, Th 2-4:45 

This course offers an introduction to American environmental literature 
and to the burgeoning field of ecocriticism, whose visibility has ushered 
in what some have called the “greening of the humanities.” In order to 
carve out a manageable slice from the wealth of available material, each 





Studying by Auke Lake in Juneau. 


week’s readings will explore a specific topic through one or two central 
texts, which we'll consider in the context of selected historical and theo- 
retical or critical essays (all of which will be available on reserve). Topics, 
in the order in which we'll tackle them, will include: American pastoral, 
especially as inspired by Thoreau (Dillard and Abbey); history and the 
environment, including early European and Native American views of 
America (Hogan and Silko); nature and place, with a focus on Alaska 
(Lopez and Raban); the ecology of the body and ecofeminism (Ehrlich 
and Williams); and the death of nature, or dystopias and alternate envi- 
ronments (Boyle). Writing assignments will include two analytical essays 
on issues suggested by the readings as well as a short nonfiction piece on 
an environmental topic inspired by the course. Our goal will be to learn 
about the past history, current practice, and critical contexts of the genre 
of American ecoliterature. Any editions of the following texts will do. 











‘Texts: Annie Dillard, Pilgrim at Tinker Creek (HarperPerennial); Edward 
Abbey, Desert Solitaire (Ballantine); Linda Hogan, Dwellings (Touchstone); 
Leslie Marmon Silko, Ceremony (Penguin); Jonathan Raban, Passage to 
Juneau (Vintage); Barry Lopez, Arctic Dreams (Vintage); Gretel Ehrlich, 
The Solace of Open Spaces (Viking); Terry Tempest Williams, Refuge 
(Vintage); T.C. Boyle, A Friend of the Earth (Penguin). 


230. Alaska Native Literatures: From the Oral to the Written 
Ms. Breinig/M, W 9-11:45 

This course is a study of Alaska’s indigenous literatures—both oral and 
written. In the first part of the course, we will read Alaska Native oral texts 
in English translation, along with Alaska Native stories told in English. We 
will pay particular attention to “performance dynamics” as well as exam- 





ining how contact and colonization have affected Alaska Native peoples 
and their literatures—most especially the ethical issues surrounding tran- 
scription, translation, and textual construction. The remainder of the 
course will be devoted to reading contemporary texts written in English 
by Alaska Native writers. We will examine a range of recent English lan- 
guage writing, to develop appreciation for the contextual, formal, and 
thematic relationships between “the oral and the written” in Alaska Native 
writing. While the course aims to provide a broad overview of Alaska 
Native literatures in general, the primary focused readings will concen- 
trate on Haida, Tlingit, and Athabascan (Koyukon, Gwich’in) literatures. 





Texts: Alaska Native Writers, Storytellers and Orators: The Expanded Edition, 
ed. Ronald Spatz, Jeane Breinig, and Patricia Partnow (Alaska); 

Nora Dauenhauer, Life Woven with Song (Arizona); Catherine Attla, 
K’etetaalkkaanee: The One Who Paddled among the People and Animals 
(Alaska Native Language Center); Chad Thompson, K’etetaalkkaanee: 
An Analytical Companion Volume (Alaska Native Language Center); Jim 
Huntington (as told to Jim Rearden), Shadows on the Koyukuk (Alaska 
Northwest); Jan Harper-Haines, Cold River Spirits (Epicenter); Velma 
Wallis, Tivo Old Women (HarperPerennial) and Bird Girl and the Man Who 
Followed the Sun (Epicenter); Mary TallMountain, The Light on the Tent 
Wall (American Indian Studies Center, California); Steve Langdon, The 
Native People of Alaska, 4th ed. (Greatland Graphics); William Schnieder 
and Phyllis Morrow, When Our Words Return: Writing, Hearing, and 
Remembering Oral Traditions of Alaska and the Yukon (Utah). 


Group V (World Literature) 

eN SESS 
103. Theater and Sacrifice 

Mr. Arnold/M, W 2-4:45 

We will study the relation between theater and religious practice in 
Greece, Bali, medieval England, post-Reformation England, and seven- 
teenth-century France. Our point of departure will be the ancient 
claim—endlessly rehearsed in post-classical Western aesthetic theory— 
that tragedy has its origins in sacrificial rituals. We will focus on four 
moments in Western history when a theatrical culture at its zenith strong- 
ly intersected with religious culture, but we will also study the interac- 
tions among theater, religious ritual, and temporal rule in Bali. We will 
attend closely to the religious work theater has often done—creating 
community, disseminating doctrine, staging exemplary religious narra- 
tives, embodying ritual—but we will also consider the role theater has 
often played in endowing the state with sacred character. In the first part 
of the course, we will be mainly concerned with integrations of religious 
culture and theater; in the second part of the course, we will turn to the 











growing antagonism between theater and religious authorities in post- 
medieval Europe. In both Protestant England and seventeenth-century 
France, many important religious controversies were continuous with 
debates about the status of theater. Although some critics attacked the- 
atrical representation as hopelessly idolatrous and immoral, others were 
even more anxious about the theater’s claims to offer a purer and more 
effective religious experience than either the Catholic or the Reformed 
church. Sacrifice will be our central theme, but we will also consider the 
ways in which theater has represented or appropriated communion, pur- 
gation, idolatry, iconoclasm, and scriptural exegesis. Secondary readings 


will include seminal works by anthropologists, literary critics, historians of 


religion, and philosophers. 


Texts: Euripides, The Bacchae in Euripides V, ed. David Grene and 
Richmond Lattimore (Chicago); Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis in Euripides 
IV, ed. David Green and Richmond Lattimore (Chicago); York Mystery 
Plays, ed. Pamela King (Oxford); Jean Racine, Iphigenie, trans. John 
Cairncross (Penguin); Pierre Corneille, Polyeucte, trans. R.A. Sayce 
(Focus); Thomas Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy, in Four Revenge Tiagedies, ed. 
Katherine Maus (Oxford); William Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, ed. David 
Daniel (Arden). A course reader will include works by Sigmund Freud, 
Clifford Geertz, Aristotle, and various other materials. 


186. The Bible as Literature 

Mr. Dunn/M, W 2-4:45 

In this course we will read substantial selections from the Bible. Although 
we will consider theological, textual, and historical perspectives in our 
reading, the primary focus will be literary. Our most sustained inquiries 
will be into questions of narrative, but we will also consider issues of poet- 
ics, genre, and translation. Finally, we will discuss the place the Bible has 
in the history of interpretation, with particular emphasis upon the way the 
book interprets itself and establishes its own canonical status. 





Texts: The Oxford Study Bible, ed. M. Jack Suggs, et 
inexpensive edition of the King James version. 


al. (Oxford); any 


IN NEW MEXICO 


Group I (Writing and the Teaching of Writing) 





9. Rhetorical Theory and Practice: Multicultural Perspectives 
Ms. Lunsford/M, W 9-11:45 

What can we know and what must we doubt? What persuades us to give 
our assent or refuse it? In what circumstances should we change our 
minds? And how is it that we ever manage to understand one another? 
These questions are at the heart of the ancient discipline of rhetoric, the 
art and practice of communication. Now used as a framework for analy- 
sis In many disciplines (from literary studies to economics, history, and sci- 
ence), helpful ways of understanding 
how ee works in any specific situation or context. In spite of its 
ancient pedigree, however, or perhaps because of it, rhetoric has also been 
seen as a way to keep other people out, to exclude those who are “differ- 
ent” in any way, and to reserve the privilege of persuasion for the elite 
(and hence until very recently almost always white and male). Attempts to 
redefine rhetoric in ways that are inclusive and that recognize and value 
alternative cultural rhetorics are well under way, however. In this class, we 
will be working toward three goals: understanding rhetorical history; 
relating that history to new multicultural perspectives on rhetoric; and 
applying what we have learned to our own writing and to lessons, units, 
or entire courses on rhetoric for the classrooms we will return to in the 
fall. This course should be particularly helpful to those who are interest- 
ed in theory, in designing or re-designing curricula—and particularly AP 
curricula—in English, or in working to improve their own writing (and 
reading). 


rhetoric can provide particularly 











Texts: Jane Donawerth, Rhetorical Theory by Women before 1900 (Rowman 
and Littlefield); Shirley Wilson Logan, “We Are Coming”: The Persuasive 
Discourse of Nineteenth-Century Black Women (Southern Illinois); Andrea 
Lunsford and John Ruszkiewicz, Everythings an Argument, 2nd ed. 
(Bedford/St. Martin’s); Andrea Lunsford, The St. Martin’s Handbook, 5th 
ed. (Bedford/St. Martin’s; to be published in 2003); Plato, Phaedrus, trans. 
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Alexander Nehamas and Paul Woodruff (Hackett); Jacqueline Jones 
Royster, Southern Horrors and Other Writings: The Anti-Lynching Campaign 
of Ida B. Wells, 1892-1900 (Pittsburgh); Leslie Marmon Silko, Yellow 
Woman and a Beauty of the Spirit: Essays on Native American Life Today 
(Simon and Schuster). 


47. Cultures of the American Southwest 

Mr. Warnock/T, Th 9-11:45 

Clifford Geertz sees “culture” as “webs of significance” in which we find 
ourselves “suspended’”—an apt metaphor for a writing course. Through 
writing and sharing writing, and through reading, travel, research, lan- 
guage learning, music, labor, and conversation with local teachers and 
other residents, participants in this writing course will develop encoun- 
ters with cultures of the American Southwest. Readings will provide 
points of departure for inquiry into, among other things, representations 
of the three major cultural groups of the region—Native, Hispanic, 
Anglo—and the region’s geography and natural setting. Historical threads 
will be found in the “entrada” of Coronado and his troops from New 
Spain in 1540, the arrival of the merchants from the United States along 
the Santa Fe Trail after 1846, and the advent in the 1900’s of the military- 
industrial adventurers who built, among other things, the first nuclear 
bomb at Los Alamos. Students will publish writing to each other weekly. 
Students should read Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop in 
preparation for the course. Other books are listed below, in the order in 
which they will be discussed. 











Texts: Willa Cather, Death Comes for the Archbishop (Vintage); Douglas 
Preston, Cities of Gold (New Mexico); Leslie Marmon Silko, Storyteller 
(Arcade); Gloria Anzaldua, Borderlands/La Frontera (Consortium Book 
Sales and Distribution); Gary Nabhan, Gathering the Desert (Arizona); 
Cormac McCarthy, Blood Meridian (Vintage). The following texts are 
recommended, but not required, and will be on reserve at Bread Loaf: 
Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes (Routledge); Alex Shoumatoff, Legends 
of the American Desert: Sojourns in the Greater Southwest (Knopf); Oscar 
Martinez, Troublesome Border (Arizona); John C.Van Dyke, The Desert 
(Peregrine Smith); Susan Magoffin, Down the Santa Fe Trail and into New 
Mexico (Nebraska); Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (Oklahoma); 
Wallace Stegner, Beyond the Hundredth Meridian (Nebraska); Paul 
Horgan, Great River (Wesleyan). Some pertinent popular fiction: Douglas 
Preston, Thunderhead (Warner); Joseph Kanon, Los Alamos (Dell); Victor 
Villasenor, Rain of Gold (Delta); P.G. Nagle, Glorieta Pass (Mass Market); 
Martin Cruz Smith, Stallion Gate (Bantam). 


157. Rewriting a Life: Teaching Revision as a Life Skill 
Ms. Warnock/T, Th 9-11:45 
We will use Kenneth Burke's images of “life as a rough draft” and life as a 
“project in ‘composition, ” and we will incorporate his theory of identi- 
fication as an act of revision of both writer and reader as they lose iden- 
tities and situations in order to come to terms rather than to war with 
each other. In the assigned readings and writings, the class will study rela- 
tionships between fact and fiction and between nonfiction and fiction and 
explore the possibilities in multi-genre texts. In other words, the purpose 
of this course is to explore through daily writing and reading the motives 
and probable consequences of arguments about personal and social con- 
structions of the self theories and practices of identity and identity for- 
mation; and questions about the subject as agent and/or agency, all with- 
in the contexts of teaching writing and rewriting in schools and colleges. 
Each week the class will read and discuss the following texts in the order 
listed below. Each week students will write and present drafts and final 
copies of writing that develops from discussions and assignments. For the 
final project, students will revise two of their previous papers and write a 
reflective letter for their portfolios. For the first class, read Storyteller. In the 
blank spaces, respond personally and critically to the poems, stories, and 
nonfiction pieces, imitate them, and write whatever else Silko’s work 
encourages you to write; also collect photographs, drawings, or other 
objects that motivate or extend your writing in the margins. 











Texts: Leslie Marmon Silko, Storyteller (Arcade); Tim O’Brien, The Things 
They Carried (Broadway); Nancy Welch, Getting Restless: Rethinking 
Revision in Writing Instruction (Heinemann); Tim O’Brien, In the Lake 

of the Woods (Penguin); Reynolds Price, Learning a Tiade: A Crafisman’s 
Notebooks (Duke); The Best American Short Stories, ed. Amy Tan 
(Houghton Mifflin); Tim O’Brien, July, July (Houghton Mifflin). 
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Group II (English Literature through the 
Seventeenth Century) 
19. Chaucer 

Mr. V. Smith/M, W 9-11:45 

We will begin with some of Chaucer's short lyrics and his two early 
poems, The Book of the Duchess and The House of Fame, asking how the 
influences of continental writing alter his poetics, and in what ways 
Chaucer imagines his work as a uniquely English labor. The main body 
of the course will involve a reading of his masterpiece, The Canterbury 
Tales, which exhibits a complex relationship to its predecessors and a 
dizzying array of genres and modes. We will discuss the significant intel- 
lectual and poetic models for Chaucer’s writing, beginning with 
Boethius’s The Consolation of Philosophy. 


Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. Benson (Houghton Mifflin); 
Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. R. Green (Macmillan); A 
Companion to Chaucer, ed. Peter Brown (Blackwell). 





Professor Smith, just back from his rodeo performance, holds a student conference. 


88. Teaching, Reading (and Enjoying) Poetry 

Mr. B. Smith/T, Th 2-4:45 

Anyone who likes music ought to like poetry, yet students (and some- 
times, secretly, their teachers) often approach poetry with anxiety, if not 
downright hostility. This course is designed to change such attitudes. We 
shall begin by locating sound and rhythm in the body. Grounding our- 
selves in those physiological sensations, we shall proceed, period by peri- 
od, to read, discuss, and enjoy some of the English language’s greatest 
designs on our bodies and imaginations. For each of the three historical 
periods in our survey—medieval and early modern, nineteenth century, 
twentieth century/contemporary—participants in the seminar will be 
asked to carry out three short writing projects: an essay in criticism, a plan 
for teaching one or more of the poems, and some poetry of their own 
devising. A required component of the course will be an all-day workshop 
on “Moving English,” directed by Doug Victor, a creative movement 
expert, on Friday, June 20. (This course can be used to satisfy either a 
Group II or a Group HI requirement; students should indicate their 
choice at the time of registration.) 
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Te» 
Pinsky, The Sounds of Poetry (Farrar Straus Giroux). 


s: The Norton Anthology of Poetry, shorter edition (Norton); Robert 


89. Shakespeare 

Mr. B. Smith/M, W 2-4:45 

Bodies, space, time, and sound—the four components of dramatic per- 
formance—will provide the coordinates for this study of Shakespeare’s 
work for the stage. We shall begin by devoting concentrated attention to 
each of these elements and the ways they were understood in 
Shakespeares own time as well as now. Participants in the seminar will 











develop four projects for the course, one based on each of the compo- 
nents. At least one of these projects will take the form of a performance 
that the participant works up individually or as part of a group. Plays for 
discussion will include works in production in Santa Fe during summer 
2003. A required component of the course will be an all-day workshop 
on “Moving English,” directed by Doug Victor, a creative movement 
expert, on Friday, June 20. 





Texts: William Shakespeare, Tivelfth Night, ed. Bruce R. Smith (Bedford) 

and Richard II, ed. Barbara Mowat and Paul Werstine (Washington 

Square); Ian McKellan et al., William Shakespeares Richard III: A 

Screenplay (Overlook); William Shakespeare, Hamlet, ed. Susanne Wofford ` 
(Bedford); Andrew Gurr and Mariko Ichikawa, Staging in Shakespeare’ 

Theatres (Oxtord); plus other plays to be announced. 


Group III (English Literature since the 
Seventeenth Century) 





12. Victorian Culture and Society 

Ms. David/M, W 9-11:45 

We will be reading various works of nonfictional prose and poetry (and 
one short work of fiction), all written during the long reign of Britain’s 
Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1901.The course will be organized into six 
thematic sections—The Country and the City, Sexuality and Gender, 
Science and Religion, Travel and Imperialism, History, and Aesthetics— 
and our aim will be to explore what the Victorians themselves thought 
about their culture and society. Readings will be taken from the texts list- 
ed below. To read ahead for the course, please contact Ms. David for a 
detailed syllabus: deirdre.david@temple.edu. 


Texts: Victorian Prose: An Anthology, ed. Rosemary J. Mundhenk and 
Luann McCracken Fletcher (Columbia); The Broadview Anthology of 
Victorian Poetry and Poetic Theory, ed. Thomas J. Collins and Vivienne 
Rundle (Broadview; concise ed.); Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness (any 
edition). 


36. Memory 

Ms. Flint/T, Th 9-11:45 

How do we remember? What do we remember—and what do we forget? 
What might we wish to remember? How does writing explore the ways 
in which the past may haunt the present, whether bidden or unbidden? 
This course will examine a number of twentieth-century texts—poetry, 
fiction, and memoir—and range over many aspects of memory and 
memorializing. We shall look at works which themselves puzzle over the 
nature of memory and its operations, and those which seek to evoke a 





very particular time and place. We shall consider the ways in which the 
dead are remembered, whether through elegiac writing, or through their 
ghostly presence. Other works will lead us to discuss issues of exile and of 
trauma, of the differences and intersections between personal and com- 
munal memory, of amnesia and false memory, and of nostalgia. At least 
one film (Memento) will be shown; we will think about the place of mem- 
ory in non-linguistic media (the photograph, the souvenir, the public 
memorial, the heritage industry), and there will be a course packet (avail- 
able in New Mexico) containing further poems, short stories, and essays 
by writers including Jorge Luis Borges, Sigmund Freud, Yasunari 
Kawabata, and A.S. Byatt. (This course can be used to satisfy either a 
Group HI or a Group V requirement; students should indicate their choice 
at the time of registration.) 








Texts: T.S. Eliot, Four Quartets (Harvest); Marcel Proust, Swann’s Way 
(Random House); Thomas Hardy, Selected Poems (Penguin); Virginia 
Woolf, Moments of Being (Pimlico); Annette Kuhn, Family Secrets (Verso); 
Eva Hoffman, Lost in Translation (Penguin); W.G. Sebald, Austerlitz 
(Modern Library). 


88. Teaching, Reading (and Enjoying) Poetry 

Mr. Smith/T, Th 2-4:45 

See description under Group II offerings. This course can be used to sat- 
isfy either a Group II or a Group III requirement; students should indi- 
cate their choice at the time of registration. 





St. John’s College. 


132. Fiction into Film 


Ms. Flint/M, W 2-4:45 

What happens when a novel is translated into film? This course examines 
the challenges of fictional adaptation for the screen. It concentrates on the 
way film may be used as a critical medium, reinterpreting and reworking 
a text—somietimes attempting to reproduce what’s happening on the page 
with some accuracy; sometimes producing a far more free adaptation. In 
class, we will look at the relationship between fiction and film in relation 
to five major novels from the later decades of the nineteenth century and 
the early twentieth century, and look at a range of styles of adaptation 
which have been employed to refashion these diverse and experimental 
works. We shall consider how such things as narrative technique and point 
of view are used in each medium, explore various critical methods of ana- 
lyzing film, and try our hand at learning the rudiments of script writing. 
The novels that we're focusing on all deal with the theme of modernity 
and change, and, among other issues, we will be looking at the treatment 
of history, technology, art, gender, and violence as the Victorian period 
gave way to the twentieth century. 





Texts: Thomas Hardy, The Mayor of Casterbridge (Penguin); Henry James, 
The Portrait of a Lady (Penguin); Bram Stoker, Dracula (Penguin); D.H. 
Lawrence, Women in Love (Penguin Modern Classics: order through 
U.K. source*); Virginia Woolf, Mrs Dalloway (Penguin: order through 
U.K. source*). Students might also like to buy Michael Cunningham, 
The Hours (Picador). *The Penguin editions of these two books are 
available only in the U.K., but can be ordered, over the Internet or 
through a bookstore. 


Group IV (American Literature) 





58. American Autobiography 
Mr. Padilla/M, W 2-4:45 

We will read a group of autobiographies that tell the stories of childhood 
as well as the stories of family, neighborhood, culture, race, and nation in 
the formation of the individual. Some autobiographies describe the ways 
that the large social domains of race, ethnicity, gender, or transnational 
migration shape the way children understand themselves. But I’m increas- 
ingly interested in those smaller units of experience that shape us—our 
families, the neighborhoods we grow up in, the friends we make, or, put 
another way, the culture of the our immediate surroundings. Some of the 
Jooks we will read are contemporary classics that you may have used in 
your own classes, while others are recent autobiographies that we will 
want to put to the test. We will want to consider how myriad forces influ- 
ence not only the shape of the individual but also the language of auto- 
biographical narrative. Below I list the texts we will definitely read, and I 


will organize a course reader (available in New Mexico) with chapters 
rom other autobiographies that deepen our discussion of the main texts. 
This is your seminar. Your chance to read closely, to think about the rela- 














tionship between autobiographical narrative and what we think of as per- 
sonal experience, to engage in discussion and debate with one another, to 
meditate upon our own lives reflected in the lives we read. We will do a 
fair amount of small group work, and I will feel free to call upon you to 
offer close readings, carry out individual and/or group assignments, 
library/internet research, and write occasional reflections or textual sum- 
maries. 


Texts: Maxine Hong Kingston, The Woman Warrior (Vintage); James 
McBride, The Color of Water: A Black Man’s Tribute to His White Mother 
(Riverhead); Gary Soto, Living up the Street (Laurel Leaf); Edward Said, 
Out of Place (Vintage); N. Scott Momaday, The Way to Rainy Mountain 
(New Mexico); Louise Erdrich, The Blue Jays Dance: A Birth Year 
(HarperPerennial); Dave Eggers, A Heartbreaking Work of Staggering 
Genius (Simon & Schuster); Catherine McClure Gildiner, Too Close to 
the Falls (Penguin). 


196. Contemporary American Poetry 

Mr. Lincoln/T, Th 2-4:45 

Twentieth-century American poetry is “language charged with meaning,” 
Ezra Pound says, but charged how? William Carlos Williams would have 
us shape lines “speaking straight ahead,” while Robert Frost trusts the 
“straight crookedness of a good walking stick.’ Wallace Stevens sees the 
poem as “a pheasant disappearing in the brush.” Elizabeth Bishop finds 
iambic rhythms in everyday speech, and her friend Marianne Moore clus- 
ters syllables decorously. John Berryman rages in blank verse against “the 
thinky death,” and Theodore Roethke believes “In a dark time the eye 
begins to see.” Linda Hogan in our time cares for the wounded life-forms 
of tribal ways, and Leslie Silko crosses the Buckskin Curtain to write to 
her Ohio friend, James Wright. Carolyn Forché explores the country we 
ravage collectively, and Sylvia Plath closes her poetry under the “hooded 
bone” of an indifferent moon. We will foreground six of these poets, sam- 
ple six others, and ask throughout the course: What makes a good poem? 
sita 











anguage that catches our attention, that surprises and even disturbs 
us, that we trust and remember? What is the craft of a naturally well-made 
poem, from meter, to rhyme, to metaphor and meaning? What are the 
shifts and connections, the structural synapses and startling fissures that 
release beauty and insight through poetic disturbance? When does a poem 
not work? What is the role of the poet and poetry, from modernism early 
in the twentieth century to a sense of cataclysmic change toward the end? 
The course will involve weekly exercises, generative exploration of the 
many voices of poetry (including the student’s own voice), creative dis- 





cussion, and a final writing project. 


Required Texts: Six American Poets, ed. Joel Conarroe (Vintage/Random); 
Eight American Poets, ed. Joel Conarroe (Vintage/Random); Linda 
Hogan, The Book of Medicines (Coffee House); Carolyn Forché, The 
Country Between Us (HarperCollins); The Delicacy and Strength of Lace, ed. 
Anne Wright (Graywolf); Ezra Pound, The ABC of Reading (New 
Directions). Supplemental Texts: John Hollander, Rhymes Reason (Yale); 
Kenneth Lincoln, Sing with the Heart of a Bear (California). 





211. Native American Literature 

Mr. Lincoln/M, W 2-4:45 

What is both Native and American about contemporary tribal literature? 
Native American writing has fused oral and ceremonial traditions with 
Western forms of literacy this century. The transition is creative rebirth, 
equivalent in Western history to Homeric texts bridging song-poetry into 
narrative epic, as Margot Astrou edits The Winged Serpent. The great speak- 
ers and storytellers of tribal oral traditions are anthologized in Peter 
Nabokov’s Native American Testimony, tarn-of-the-century collaborative 
crossings. In the late 1960s N. Scott Momaday pioneered the contempo- 
rary renaissance or rebirth of tribal literacy into print, weaving folk 
mythology, social science, personal narrative, and Kiowa family artistry 
through The Way to Rainy Mountain. What are the fused tribal and mod- 
ernist tenets of this remarkable book? James Welch wrote a surreal, pained 
novel about Montana Blackfeet life, Winter in the Blood, shattering stereo- 
types and sentiments of noble savage and dusky maiden. How true to 
modern Indian life is the hard poetry of this fiction? Who are the singer- 
poets of Native America today, and where do they show up? Leslie Silko 
wrote of the Pueblo and Navajo Southwest in Ceremony, a novel of post- 
war shock and spiritual regeneration. What are the revised feminist para- 
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digms of Native American storytelling? Louise Erdrich sketched the 
Chippewa Great Plains today in Love Medicine, a novel of tribal devasta- 
tion, trickster humor, and contemporary survival. What Native values 
infuse this mixed-blood saga, and how do the stories bridge racial and cul- 
tural divisions? In personally recording the life of a twentieth-century 
California Pomo healer, Mabel McKay, Greg Sarris revised the as-told- 
through model of Native and American collaboration, from captivity 
romances, through salvage ethnography, into tribal biographies and 
shamanic tales. Who are the tribal medicine women and men today, and 
where are their powers of healing? We will closely read the primary texts, 
supplemented with background texts, including D’Arcy McNickle’s 
Native American Tribalism for historical reference and Kenneth Lincoln’s 
Native American Renaissance for literary background. The class will involve 
weekly writing assignments, discussions of tribal culture and pan-Indian 
literacy, including racial crossovers, and an extended wr iting assignment as 
a final paper. 











Required Texts: Native American Testimony, ed. Peter Nabokov (Penguin 
revised ed.); John Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks (Nebraska); N. Scott 
Momaday, The Way to Rainy Mountain (New Mexico); James Welch, 
Winter in the Blood (Penguin); Leslie Marmon Silko, Ceremony (Penguin); 
Louise Erdrich, Love Medicine (HarperPerennial); Greg Sarris, Mabel 
McKay: Weaving the Dream (California); The Winged ~ ed. Margot 
Astrou (Beacon). Supplementary Texts: D’Arcy McNickle, Native American 
Tribalism (Oxford); Kenneth Lincoln, Native American RAATI 
(California). 


224. Chicano Narrative in Novel, Poetry, Film 

Mr. Padilla/M, W 9-11:45 

I want to introduce you to the world imagined by Chicano and Chicana 
writers, film makers, and artists. The novels, poetry, and film we examine 
invite us to inhabit a world in which a people’ cultural history is turned 
to allegory (Anaya); or, in which a history of migrant labor and factory 
work weaves into the lives of children and families (Rivera and Soto); or 
in which girls and women must confront and prevent fathers, boyfriends, 
or husbands from imprisoning them (Castillo or Cisneros); or in which 
mexicanidad as a way of life comes into conflict with an “American” way 
of acting and being (Acosta, Islas). This, and much more. So, on the one 
hand, we have a narrative writ large that celebrates a people’s experience; 
on the other, written down to the grit of the everyday, we have narratives 
that tell stories in which that experience is regarded as coherent yet divid- 
ing, limiting and mean but also enabling and affectionate, painful and yet 





loving. In short, I want for us to read and think about how Chicano/a 
writers and filmmakers have both identified with and created a much 
needed unifying cultural narrative, and yet departed from/criticized/ 
rejected cultural practices that are deluding, sentimental, or destructive. 
This is your seminar. Your chance to read closely, to think about the liter- 
ature by and about Chicanos/Chicanas we read, to engage in analysis, to 
meditate upon the relationship between literary representations of the 
world and those myriad other representations of Chicanos (newspapers, 
the nightly news, films, family stories, the people we chance upon on the 
street). As seminar leader, I see my job as facilitating discussion and pos- 
ing questions drawn from my experience with this literature. And, because 
I understand that many of you are teachers, I hope to learn how these 
books are best taught in middle and high school. Below I list the texts we 
will definitely read, and I will organize a course reader (available in New 
Mexico) with tales, chapters, essays, and especially poetry that deepen our 
discussion of the main texts. 








Texts: Rudolfo Anaya and José Griego, Cuentos: Tales from the Hispanic 
Southwest (Museum of New Mexico); Rudolfo Anaya, Bless Me, Ultima 
(Warner); Ana Castillo, So Far from God (Plume); Tomás Rivera, y no se lo 
trago la tierra... And the Earth Did Not Devour Him (Arte Público); Sandra 
Cisneros, House on Mango Street and Woman Hollering Creek (Vintage); 
Arturo Islas, The Rain God: A Tale of the Desert (Avon); Oscar Zeta 
Acosta, The Autobiography of a Brown Buffalo (Vintage); Gary Soto, Living 
up the Street (Laurel Leaf); Jimmy Santiago Baca, Martin and Meditations 
on the South Valley (New Directions). Among the films we may watch: 
Zoot Suit, And the Earth Did Not Devour Him, Mi Famila and/or Selena, 
La Bamba, Mi Vida Loca, Real Women Have Curves. 





Group V (World Literature) 





36. Memory 

Ms. Flint/T, Th 9-11:45 

See description under Group III offerings. This course can be used to sat- 
isfy either a Group II or a Group V requirement; students should indicate 
their choice at the time of registration. 


127. Dante 

Mr. V. Smith/T, Th 2-4:45 
We will read the last great poem of medieval system, and the first great 
poem of individual initiative, Dante’s Divine Comedy. In order to under- 
stand some of the wide array of influences detectable in his encyclopedic, 
yet devastatingly intimate, work, we will read two of his theoretical works, 
De Vulgari Eloquentia (in translation), and one of the greatest pieces of 
medieval literary theory, the letter to his friend Can Grande. As a prelude 
to the Comedy, we will read his short lyric cycle concerning his encounter 
with Beatrice, La Vita Nuova (also in translation). 


Texts: Dante, T 
(Princeton; there are six books: part 1 of each volume is the text, which 
is a required purchase; part 2 of each volume is the commentary, whic 
is recommended); La Vita Nuova, ed. and trans. Mark Musa (Oxford); 
The Cambridge Companion to Dante, ed. Rachel Jacott (Cambridge); a 
photocopy of the letter to Can Grande will be available at Bread Loaf. 


he Divine Comedy; ed. and trans. Charles Singleton, 3 vol. 
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Group II (English Literature through the 
Seventeenth Century) 





502. ene: s History ess 

Mr. Wilders 

We shall read and discuss all Shakespeare’s history plays: Henry VI, Parts 1, 
2, and 3; Richard IH, Richard II, Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2; and Henry V, but 
will concentrate on the last four. We shall study, among other 
Shakespeare’s development as a playwright and his skill in dramatic con- 
struction, and consider whether he had a consistent view of history. 
Students should be willing and competent to take part of dramatic readings. 


things, 


Texts: The New Penguin editions of all eight of the history plays (see 
above); Emrys Jones, Scenic Form in Shakespeare (Oxtord); Robert Ornstein, 
A Kingdom for a Stage (Arden); John Wilders, The Lost Garden (Macmillan). 


518. Shakespeare: On the Page and on the Stage 

Mr. Dobson and Mr. Wood 

Selected plays will be discussed as texts and also with reference to pro- 
ductions in the current repertoire of the Royal Shakespeare Company 
(RSC) in Stratford-upon-Avon. Work by dramatists other than 
Shakespeare may be included from the RSC repertoire, as well as 
Shakespeare productions by other companies, including, it is hoped, pro- 
ductions at the Globe Theatre. Some of the classes will take place in 
Stratford, including meetings with members of the RSC, who will discuss 
their work and the productions being seen. Information on the plays to 
be seen should be available in the early months of 2003 and will be cir- 
culated to those enrolling in the course. Students must expect additional 
charges for tickets and transportation of about $500 





Texts: Plays of the repertory in reliable editions (e.g., Wells and Taylor 
[Oxford], Norton, Bevington [among editions of Complete Works]: 
Arden, Oxford, New Cambridge, New Penguin [among paperback 
series]). A list of selected readings on Shakespeare in the theater, and 
play titles for next summer when these are known, will be sent to stu- 
dents prior to the start of the session. 





519. Milton’s Epic, Paradise Lost, and the Classical Tradition 

Ms. Kean 

John Milton’s epic stands at the crossroads—looking back we find the 
classical literary and religious traditions of Western culture and looking 
forward our modern concepts of liberalism and individualism. This course 
will consider the importance of classical epic and myth to the construc- 
tion of Milton’s epic, placing the tradition of mankind’s struggle with the 
gods alongside Milton’s employment of the Christian story of man’s cre- 
ation, fall, and redemption. We will be considering the diverse and multi- 
faceted nature of Miltonic allusion and reference within Paradise Lost and 
asking ourselves to what extent we find that Milton did succeed in 
redefining the classical concept of heroism and the classical tradition of 


epic. 


Texts: John Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. Alastair Fowler, 2nd ed. (Addison- 
Wesley Longman); Virgil, The Aeneid, trans. David West (Penguin); Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, trans. Mary Innes (Penguin). Reference will also be made 
in class (with hand-outs provided) to Homer’ The Iliad, Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, and The Bible: Authorised Version. 


546. Arthurian Literature 

Mr. Gray 

This course will explore the extraordinarily popular and influential leg- 
ends of Arthur in some of their many literary versions. We will concen- 
trate on the earlier tales, from the Middle Ages, which illustrate the main 
features of the legends and the ways in which they can be adapted and 
developed, but there will also be an opportunity to study some of their 
transformations in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Texts: Chrétien de Troyes, Yvain in Arthurian Romances, trans. D.D.R. 
Owen (Everyman); Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan, trans. A.T. Hatto 
(Penguin); Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (available in various modern- 
ized versions; e.g. the Keith Harrison translation, ed. Helen Cooper, 
Oxtord World’s Classics); Thomas Malory, Le Morte D’Arthur (also 
widely available; I would recommend that edited by Helen Cooper, 
Oxford World’s Classics); a selection of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King 

(any edition); Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthurs Court; 
and a number of other works, subject to availability; for instance, the 
Arthurian section in Geottrey of Monmouth’s The History of the Kings of 


Student room 
at Lincoln 
College. 





Britain, parts of the Quest of the Holy Grail (both translated in Penguin), 
Tennyson’s “The Lady of Shalott,’ William Morris’s “The Defense of 
Guinevere.” Photocopies of shorter works will be provided at Bread 
Loaf in Oxford. Recommended reading (students not required to buy): Two 
interesting general books are R.W. Barber’s King Arthur in Legend and 
History (Cardinal) and Stephen Knight’s Arthurian Literature and Society 
(St. Martin’s). Please write and ask for further reading or information 
(dg@nethercot(1.freeserve.co.uk) or call the Bread Loaf office. 


557. The Writing, and the Writings, of Elizabeth I 

Mr. Dobson 

To mark the 400th anniversary of her death, this course will put the 
“Elizabeth” back into Elizabethan literature, studying a range of texts 
written for, written about, and written by Queen Elizabeth I. Among 
many other issues surrounding this most glamorous, enigmatic, and con- 
troversial of monarchs, we will be considering how far her patronage and 
her example were central to the literary achievements of the English 








Renaissance; to what extent her status as an anomalously powerful 
woman presented both opportunities and problems to those who sought 
to extol her in poetry and drama; and why her image has haunted her suc- 
cessors down through the seventeenth century and beyond. Writers stud- 
ied, alongside the Queen herself, will include Edmund Spenser, John Lyly, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, George Peele, William Shakespeare, 
Thomas Heywood, and Thomas Dekker. The course will also cast an eye 
on some more recent examples of Elizabeth’s persistence in subsequent 
culture, with evening video showings of films, operas, and television plays 
about her reign, starring the likes of Sarah Bernhardt, Bette Davis, Judi 
Dench, Cate Blanchett, Glenda Jackson, Miranda Richardson, Judith 
3arstow, Flora Robson, and Quentin Crisp. Elizabeth visited Oxford on 
several notable occasions, and the city is well stocked with contemporary 
dortraits of her: we will visit a number of local sites associated with the 
Queen, and will also travel to her birthplace, Greenwich, to see the 
ational Maritime Museum’s major biographical exhibition Elizabeth: 
Voman, Queen, Empire, 1603-2003. 








Texts: Students are advised to obtain a cheap complete works of 
Edmund Spenser as soon as possible, and to set about reading the April 
eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender; Colin Clouts Come Home Againe; and 
Books 3 and 6 of The Faerie Queene; they should also obtain Elizabeth I: 
Collected Works in paperback, ed. Leah Marcus, Janel Mueller, and Mary 
3eth Rose (Chicago). A full reading list will be issued in due course: 
shorter and rarer texts will be made available in a photocopied course 
pack in Oxford. 








Group III (English Literature since the 
Seventeenth Century) 





506. Byron, Keats and Shelley/Mr. Wood 
The second generation of Romantic poets encountered problems subtly 
different from those encountered by their immediate predecessors. Both 
Byron and Shelley found a continuing and consistent relationship with 
their readers a perennial problem, whereas Keats strove to avoid con- 
formity to the assumptions of a polite taste. Whether in exile themselves 
or imposing a sense of inner exile on themselves, these poets reacted in 
different ways to their predicament. Shelley turned to sublime landscapes 
and a spiritual discourse that was calculated to “purge from our inward 
sight the film of familiarity which obscures from us the wonder of our 
being” (A Defence of Poetry). In works such as Prometheus Unbound, Alastor, 
Adonais and his lyric work, such as “Ode to the West Wind,” “Mont 
Blane,” and “To a Skylark,” he explored the relationship between public 
events and private responses. Keats’s odes are famous for their equation of 
Truth with Beauty, and yet he felt keenly, in Lamia, Isabella, and The Eve 
of St. Agnes, as well as in his letters, the loss of such balance. Byron’s famous 
comic epic, Den Juan, eschewed anything as carefully constructed as an 
aesthetics, and yet his narrative heroes in The Giaour and Childe Harold 
search for some clear sense of destiny and order. This course will allow 
students to understand the impact of revolutionary ideas on the poetry of 
the period without diluting any of these distinctive voices. 
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The Front Quad at Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Texts: Shelley’s Poetry and Prose, ed. Donald H. Reiman and Sharon B. 
Powers (Norton); John Keats (The Oxford Authors), ed. Elizabeth Cook 
(Oxford); Byron: The Major Works, ed. Jerome J. McGann (Oxford). 
Useful studies of the historical and intellectual context include Marilyn 
Butler’s edition of Burke, Paine, Godwin and the Revolution Controversy 
(Cambridge) and Jerome McGann’s The Romantic Ideology: A Critical 
Investigation (Chicago). 


508. James Joyce 

Ms. Johnson 

Students will engage in intensive study of Ulysses in its Hiberno- 
European, modernist, and Joycean contexts. We will begin by reading 
both Dubliners and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (and Joyces poet- 
ry, critical essays, Stephen Hero, Exiles, Giacomo Joyce, and Finnegans Wake 
will all be incorporated into discussions), but the course will be primari- 
ly devoted to the reading and study of Ulysses. This work’s centrality to, 
yet deviation from, the aesthetic and political preoccupations of mod- 
ernism will be explored. 


Primary Texts: James Joyce, Dubliners, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, and Ulysses (preferably the H.W. Gabler edition). Supplementary 
Texts: Stephen Hero, Exiles, Giacomo Joyce, Finnegans Wake, and Poems and 
Shorter Writings, ed. Richard Ellmann, A. Walton Litz, and John Whittier- 
Ferguson (Faber). (Students are not expected to buy the supplementary 
texts.) 





522. Charles Dickens 

Ms. Small 

This course offers an opportunity for intensive study of Dickens’s writ- 
ings. Rather than attempt full coverage of the novels, it will focus initial- 
y on a selection of the major works—The Pickwick Papers, Nicholas 
Nickleby, David Copperfield, Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend. Topics 
ikely to be addressed in the course of tutorials will include: the concept 
of the “popular writer”; serialization; illustration; the prefaces and other 
supporting materials; comedy; the grotesque; sentimentalism; Dickens's 
anguage; and a range of sociological and historical issues including, of 
course, gender and class. Students will then be given the opportunity to 
pursue (by collective agreement) one or more of the following subjects: 
he remaining novels; the short fiction (including the Christmas stories); 
he journalism and editorial work, especially Household Words and All the 
Year Round; the plays; the public readings; the letters; the life of Dickens. 
This last topic will require comparative study of the autobiographical 
fragment, contemporary writings about Dickens, reminiscences of friends 





and acquaintances, and extracts from the posthumous biographies, begin- 
ning with Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens and ending with Peter Ackroyd’s 
Dickens and Claire Tomalin’s The Invisible Woman—by all of which 
Dickens’s public image has been shaped and reshaped. Students with 
knowledge of earlier periods of English literature may have a chance to 
pursue detailed study of Dickens’s debt to specific predecessors, such as 
Shakespeare or Fielding. It will also be possible to spend a class on film 
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adaptations of Dickens, or on later rewritings of the novels, such as 
Peter Carey’s Maggs. 


Texts: Please use either the Penguin or the Oxford World’s Classics edi- 
tions of the novels; all students are asked to read the following: The 
Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, David Copperfield, Great Expectations, 
Our Mutual Friend. Most can also be consulted in definitive critical edi- 
tions, published by the Clarendon Press (Oxford University Press) and 
available in the English Faculty Library, the Bodleian Library, and 
Lincoln College Library. There are several useful collections of the short 
stories, including Master Humphreys Clock and Other Stories, ed. Peter 
Mudford (Everyman). The complete journalism is in the process of 
being edited by Michael Slater et al. See the various volumes of The 
Dent Uniform Edition of Dickens’ Journalism; or for a useful selection of 
the later work see Charles Dickens, Selected Journalism, 1850-1870, ed. 
David Pascoe (Penguin). The Letters of Charles Dickens should be read in 
the 12-volume Pilgrim Edition, ed. Graham Storey et al. (Clarendon). 
Students are welcome to use any of the available editions of E.M. 
Forster's Life of Charles Dickens. Those interested in the life will probably 
want to use copies of the biographies in Oxford’s libraries, but may 
want to have advance notice of some titles: Edgar Johnson, Charles 
Dickens: Tragedy and Triumph; Peter Ackroyd, Dickens; Claire Tomalin, The 
Invisible Woman: The Story of Nelly Ternan and Charles Dickens; and Philip 
Collins’ richly inclusive Dickens: Interviews and Recollections, 2 vols. 








523. The Victorians Then and Now 

Mr. Douglas-Fairhurst 

T.S. Eliot once remarked that “I get a very different impression from In 
Memoriam from that which Tennyson’s countrymen seem to have got.” 
This course sets out to examine how far Eliot’s experience continues to 
be true of readers 
selection of texts, and a careful consideration of relevant contexts, we will 
show how the rich 
century thinkers 
imagination. 


of Victorian literature. Through close reading of a wide 


and diverse range of ideas which exercised nineteenth- 
were translated into, and transformed by, the literary 
Topics to be discussed will include: ventriloquism, the past, 
autobiography, sexuality, character, serialization, translation, faith, evolu- 
tion, psychology, fairy-tales, development, and degeneration. Authors will 
include Alfred Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Charles Dickens, 
George Eliot, Edward FitzGerald, Lewis Carroll, and Bram Stoker. 
Students will be encouraged to develop the material discussed in class by 








pursuing their own research interests, supported by individual tutorials. 


Texts: Photocopies of extracts and out-of-print material will be provided 
in Oxford; in addition, students should obtain, and be familiar with 
Tennyson: A Selected Edition, ed. Christopher Ricks (Longman); Robert 
Browning (Oxford Authors Series), ed. Adam Roberts (Oxford); Edward 
FitzGerald, Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, ed. Dick Davis (Penguin); 
Charles Dicken, Our Mutual Friend, ed. Adrian Poole and Great 
Expectations, ed. Charlotte Mitchell (both Penguin); George Eliot, The 
Lifted Veil, ed. Helen Small (Oxford); Bram Stoker, Dracula, ed. Maurice 
Hindle (Penguin); Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, ed. 
Roger Lancelyn Green (Oxford). Students should also read one of the 
introductory guides to the Victorian period currently available in paper- 
back, such as Walter Houghton, The Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870 
(Yale) or Robin Gilmour, The Victorian Period (Longman). 





530. George Eliot 

Ms. Small 

This course involves detailed critical study of the writings of George 
Eliot. The first six classes will focus consecutively on the following works: 
Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Middlemarch, Romola, 
Daniel Deronda. Thereafter students will be asked to make collective deci- 
sions about which topics will be pursued out of the following list: the 
remaining fictional works (Felix Holt, The Impressions of Theophrastus Such, 
and the two short pieces, “The Lifted Veil” and “Brother Jacob”), the poet- 
ry, the essays and reviews, the life and letters. Alternatively, they may 
choose to continue with detailed study of the initial selection of six 
works. In the course of studying Eliot’s fiction, students wil 
aged to think about the following topics (many of them obvious, some 
less so): realism, the “novel of ideas,” morals and moralism, science, music, 
gender, feminism, Jewishness, cosmopolitanism, political change, opti- 
mism, disappointment, beauty, revenge, restitution, and the possession or 
absence of a defining object in life. 





be encour- 











Texts: Please use either the Penguin or the Oxford World’s Classics edi- 
tions of the novels and novellas; all students are asked to read the follow- 
ing: Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Middlemarch, 
Romola, Daniel Deronda. The novels can also be consulted in definitive 
critical editions, published by the Clarendon Press (Oxford University 
Press) and available in the English Faculty Library, the Bodleian Library, 
and Lincoln College Library. The Impressions of Theophrastus Such has 
recently appeared in a good critical edition, with introduction and notes 
by Nancy Henry. Students will probably choose to use library copies of 
biographies, but for anyone wishing to purchase one version of the life 
the most serviceable of those currently in print is by Rosemary Ashton. 
A.S. Byatt has edited a useful selection of the essays poems and reviews 
(Penguin).The complete essays are available in the Oxford libraries: 
Essays of George Eliot, ed. Thomas Pinney (New York). 











545. From Augustan to Romantic: Pope, Gray, and Wordsworth 
Ms. Gerrard 

This course will examine the revolution which took place in literary and 
poetic culture between the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. By 
focusing over six weeks on the work of three major poets, Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744), Thomas Gray (1716-1771), and William Wordsworth (1770- 
1850), we will explore the shift in literary sensibility between “Augustan” 
and “Romantic.” Our close readings of these three very different poets 
will be unified by discussion of themes which they can be seen to share 
in common, such as the role of the imagination, the growth of the poet’s 
mind, the love of nature, and the place of memory and the sense of the 
past. Students should read widely throughout all the works of the three 
poets; the poems listed below will be the subject of close reading in class. 





Texts: A useful edition containing most of the Pope and Gray poems we 
will be discussing is Eighteenth-Century Poetry: An Annotated Anthology, 
ed. David Fairer and Christine Gerrard (Blackwell). 

Pope: Alexander Pope: A Critical Edition of the Major Works, ed. Pat Rogers 
(Oxford) or Alexander Pope: The Complete Poems, ed. John Butt (Yale). 
Works to be discussed: “Windsor Forest,” The Rape of the Lock, “Eloisa to 
Abelard,” An Epistle to Burlington, “Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot,” An Essay on 
Criticism, The Dunciad (1743), Book I. 

Gray (in Fairer and Gerrard), “Ode on the Spring,” “Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,’ “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
“The Progress of Poesy,’ “The Bard,’ “Ode on the Death of a Favourite 
Cat,” “Ode on the Pleasure Arising from Vicissitude.” 

Wordsworth: A convenient source for some of the shorter poems is 
Romanticism: An Anthology, ed. Duncan Wu (Blackwell; less than half the 
price if purchased in the U.K.). Texts to be discussed: Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads (1802), “The Thorn,” “We Are Seven,’ “Simon Lee,’ “Michael,” 
“Last of the Flock,” “Tintern Abbey,’ “Resolution and Independence,” 
“Ode: Intimations of Immortality,’ the Lucy poems, The Prelude (1802, 
13-book version). The Prelude may best be studied in the Norton paper- 
back, The Prelude 1799, 1805, 1850, ed. M.H. Abrams, Stephen Gill, and 
Jonathan Wordsworth. 





562. Modernist Narrative: Narrative Theory 

Ms. Johnson 

Through an examination of narrative as it has been theorized principally 
but not exclusively in the last century, this course will focus on the rela- 
tion between “modernity” and “modernism” as it might be registered in 
British narrative fiction of the first forty years of the twentieth century. 
Primary theoretical texts will be juxtaposed with novels of the period 
with the aim of delineating the particularity and distinctness of “mod- 
ernist” narrative modes. Acknowledging that there was no absolute orig- 
inality of such modes during this period, we will nevertheless attend to 
the range and scale of changes, the regularity and radicalism with which 
they were practiced, with an eye to marking what might make this a dis- 
tinctive moment in recent literary history. Narrative theory has too often 
been accused of focusing narrowly on matters of literary form; our study 
will examine more recent developments of such theory which carry its 
concerns into history, politics, and gender. So, both texts and theories will 
be considered in the broader contexts of antecedent and contemporary 
developments in psychology, philosophy, science, politics, and social and 
economic events and theories. 
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Primary Texts: The Narrative Reader, ed. Martin McQuillan (Routledge); 
Henry James, The Ambassadors (Norton Critical Edition); Joseph Conrad, 
The Secret Agent (Oxford World’s Classics); Ford Madox Ford, The Good 
Soldier (Norton Critical Edition); James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, (Random House/Modern Library); Wyndham Lewis, Tarr 
(Ginko); Virginia Woolf, Mrs Dalloway (any edition); Henry Green, Living 
in Loving/Living/Party Going (Penguin); Ivy Compton-Burnett, A House 
and Its Head (New York Review of Books); Djuna Barnes, Nightivood, 
(New Directions). Secondary Texts: From time to time particular nonfic- 
tional pieces and additional readings in narrative theory will be assigned; 
these will be available in Oxford. 


569. Studies in English Fiction: Conrad and After 

Mr. Donadio 

Readings of representative works spanning the course of the twentieth 
centur 
reflecting the impact of massive historical events. Analysis will focus on 
the interplay of personal predicaments and political situations, the tension 
between emotional needs and social possibilities, and the relation between 
assessments of the past and visions of the future. 


with particular emphasis on a range of cultural transformations 





Texts: Joseph Conrad, The Secret Agent (Oxford World’s Classics); H.G. 
Wells, Tono-Bungay (Oxford World’s Classics); E.M. Forster, Howards End 
(Penguin); Ford Madox Ford, Parade’s End (Penguin); Evelyn Waugh, Vile 
Bodies (Little, Brown); George Orwell, Coming Up for Air (Harvest); 
Henry Green, Caught (Harvill—available in England); Elizabeth Bowen, 
The Heat of the Day (Anchor); Evelyn Waugh, Brideshead Revisited (Little, 
Brown); Doris Lessing, The Golden Notebook (HarperCollins); Graham 
Swift, Out of This World (Vintage). For purposes of comparative study, 
additional collateral readings may include other works by the authors 
listed, or by Virginia Woolf, D.H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Robert Graves, Jean Rhys, Ivy Compton-Burnett, and Angus 
Wilson. Please note: Ford Madox Ford’s Parade’s End is made up of four 
individual novels, so you may want to arrange to read as much of this 
sequence as you can before you arrive at Oxford. 


571. Modern British Drama 

Mr. Cadden 

This course will survey work written for the British stage over the past 
120 years or so, with a special focus on plays which attempt to anatomize 
British “society.” Starting with Wilde and Shaw, we'll focus on how play- 
wrights work to establish “a voice” within a medium that usually insists 
on a variety of voices, and on how that voice might work to resist (or 
sometimes, paradoxically, define) the social, political, economic, religious, 
and erotic pieties of their times and places. We'll pay attention both to 
individual talent and to the theatrical and social milieux in which it was 
nurtured. Students should bring $250 to subsidize some related theater- 
going—some of it at the venues that gave birth to this important body of 
work. 





Texts: The following plays can be read in any edition. Oscar Wilde, An 
Ideal Husband, The Importance of Being Earnest, George Bernard Shaw, 
Mrs. Warren's Profession, Major Barbara, Man and Superman, Heartbreak 
House; Noel Coward, Private Lives, Design for Living; Terence Rattigan, 
The Browning Version, The Deep Blue Sea; Rodney Ackland, Absolute Hell; 
John Osborne, Look Back in Anger, The Entertainer, Harold Pinter, The 
Homecoming, Old Times; Joe Orton, Loot, What the Butler Saw; David 
Hare, Plenty, Racing Demon; Caryl Churchill, Cloud Nine, Top Girls, Far 
Away; Tom Stoppard, Arcadia, The Invention of Love. 


Group V (World Literature) 





538. Modern European Drama 
Mr. Cadden 

This course will offer an intensive look at six nineteenth and twentieth- 
century playwrights (and one actor-director) who revolutionized the 
stage by transforming it into a venue for avant-garde social, political, psy- 
chological, artistic, and metaphysical thought. Ibsen, Strindberg, Chekhov, 
Stanislavski, Pirandello, Brecht, and Beckett—the acknowledged “masters 
of modern drama’’—led assaults on stage practice as they found it in order 
to refigure onstage and offstage conventions related to character, plot, act- 
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ing, history, and gender. Their love-hate relationships with the theater, its 
dramatic styles, and its often resistant audiences gave birth to forms of rep- 
resentation and thought we live with to this day. Students should bring 
0 to subsidize some related theatergoing. (One example: Ralph 
Fiennes will be appearing in Ibsen’ Brand.) Student writing might inves- 
tigate these writers or their relationships with other modernists, both in 
and out of the theater. 


Texts: Please make every attempt to acquire these editions; the quality of 
translations varies greatly. Henrik Ibsen, Brand (Penguin), Peer Gynt 
(Minnesota), A Doll House, Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, The Master Builder, all 
in Ibsen: Major Plays, vols. 1 and 2, trans. Rolf Fjelde (Signet); August 
Strindberg, The Father, Miss Julie, A Dream Play, Ghost Sonata in Five 
Plays, trans. Harry G. Carlson (California); Anton Chekhov, Uncle Vanya, 





5b. Poetry Writing 

Mr. Huddle/T, Th 2-4:45 

In this course, we'll attempt to be unusually productive. We’ll look for 
assignments that will lead us into composing drafts of poems, we'll make 
contracts to write poems on specific topics and in specific forms, and we'll 
read and discuss a great deal of poetry in class. As much as possible, we'll 
attempt to save our detailed criticism for conferences and written 
exchanges. We'll look for some unconventional methods of encouraging 
each other to make poems that matter. 


Texts: Marie Howe, What the Living Do: Poems (Norton); Tony 
Hoagland, Donkey Gospel: Poems (Graywolf); Poets of the New Century, 
ed. Roger Weingarten, Richard Higgerson, and Jack Myers (Godine). 


Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard, trans. Paul Schmidt (HarperCollins); 
| Constantine Stanislavski, An Actor Prepares (Routledge); Luigi Pirandello: 6. Fiction Writing 
| Enrico IV, Six Characters in Search of an Author (both Penguin); Bertolt Mr. Strong/T, Th 2-4:45 
j Brecht, The Good Person of Szechuan, Mother Courage and Her Children, This workshop will provide a forum for reading aloud and constructive- 
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both trans. John Willett (Arcade); Brecht on Theater, ed. John Willett (Hill 
and Wang); Samuel Beckett, Waiting for Godot, Endgame, Happy Days, Not 
I, Rockabye (all Grove). 


IN VERMONT 
Group I (Writing and the Teaching of Writing) 





4. Language, Literacy, and the Teaching of Writing in 
Multicultural Settings 

Ms. Moss/M-F 10-11:00 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, American classrooms are 
increasingly becoming “contact zones,” where students from a variety of 
language, class, and ethnic backgrounds with multiple ways of knowing 
interact. This contact zone is part of the context from which we as English 
teachers “teach” in multicultural settings. Specifically, as we introduce stu- 
dents to academic literacy, we must be aware of the social, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural forces that shape our communities, our schools, our 
students, and ourselves as teachers. What do we need to know about lan- 
guage diversity, literacy, and culture to be effective teachers within these 
multicultural settings? How do such forces shape how we teach and what 
we teach? What does it mean to teach writing in a multicultural setting? 
These are some of the questions that we will examine in this course. We 
will explore issues of language, literacy, and culture as they relate to the 
teaching of writing and related skills. At the center of our exploration will 
be the role of the teacher. We will examine how our cultural backgrounds 
shape our own language and literacy. To provide insight into many of the 
questions raised in class discussions and readings, we will turn to teacher- 





research as a means of inquiry into classroom and community practices. 
Texts: Cynthia Ballenger, Teaching Other People’s Children (Teachers 
College); Margaret Finders, Just Girls (Teachers College); Catherine 
Compton-Lilly, Reading Families (Teachers College); Deborah Hicks, 
Reading Lives: Working Class Children and Literacy Learning (Teachers 
College); Beverly J. Moss, Literacy across Communities (Hampton); Victoria 
Purcell-Gates, Other People’s Words: The Cycle of Low Literacy (Harvard); 
Coming to Class: Pedagogy and the Social Class of Teachers, ed. Alan 
Shepard, John McMillan, and Gary Tate (Boynton/Cook); Robert 
Yagelski, Literacy Matters: Writing and Reading the Social Self (Teachers 
College). 





5a. Poetry Writing 

Mr. Muldoon/M, W 2-4:45 

A workshop devoted to close readings of poems by the participants, the 
course will be augmented by readings of, and formal assignments based on, 
the poetry of Robert Frost. There will be an emphasis on fostering the 
belief that poems make their own shapes in the world—that, as Frost wrote 
in “The Ax-helve,” “the lines of a good helve” might be “native to the grain 
before the knife/expressed them.” Though the workshop will be at the 
heart of the course, two conferences will also be scheduled with each poet. 


Texts: Robert Frost, The Poetry of Robert Frost (Henry Holt); The 
Princeton Handbook of Poetic Terms, ed. T.V.F Brogan (Princeton). 





ly criticizing each others work with the goal of creating rounded life on 
the page in language natural to the writer. There will be deadlines, but the 
sole continuing assignment will be to write literary fiction: fragments, first 
drafts, false starts, longer works-in-progress, completed pieces—all will be 
acceptable and expected. We will read some essays on writing, but the 
focus, in class and conferences, will remain on the stories that only you 
can tell. 


Texts: A packet of readings will be available in Vermont. 


18. Playwriting 

Mr. Clubb/M, W 2-4:45 

This course concerns itself with the many ways we express ourselves 
through dramatic form. An initial consideration of the resources at hand 
will give way to regular discussions of established structures and tech- 
niques. Members of the class are asked to write a scene for each class 
meeting. Throughout the course we will be searching for new forms, new 
ways of ordering experience, new ways of putting our own imaginations 
in front of us. 


155. Writing to Make a Difference 
Ms. Goswami/M-F 11:15-12:15 

Class members will examine several writing and publishing projects 
(some designed and carried out by Bread Loaf teachers and their students) 
that promote cross-cultural and cross-generational work, with young peo- 
sle writing for different audiences and purposes in the context of public 
service. We will work toward understanding and then applying theories 
about language learning and democratic education, asking ourselves how 
best to engage children and young adults in the kinds of action research, 
writing, and publishing (electronic and print) that make a difference local- 
y and beyond. Class members will contribute to a class journal, report 
and reflect on readings and discussion, and plan a community writing 
project that they might develop further and carry out. We will consider 
the role of collaborative, community-based writing within and outside of 
schools, given the current emphasis on standardized assessment. Caroline 
Eisner and Tom McKenna will assist us individually and in small groups 
o integrate Web design, Internet resources, and BreadNet into the course 
and projects. Creating an electronic portfolio will be an option. No prior 
technology experience is required. 





Texts: L.S. Vygotsky, Mind in Society, trans. and ed. M. Cole, V. John- 
Steiner, S. Scribner, and E. Souberman (Harvard); Writing to Make a 
Difference: Classroom Projects for Community Change, ed. Chris Benson and 
Scott Christian (Teachers College); The Best for Our Children: Critical 
Perspectives on Literacy for Latino Students, ed. Maria de la Luz Reyes and 
John J. Halcón (Teachers College); Jacqueline Jones Royster, Traces of 

a Stream: Literacy and Social Change among African American Women 
(Pittsburgh); Between Sacred Mountains: Navajo Stories and Lessons from the 
Land, Vine Deloria, Jr., N. Scott Momaday, Emory Sekaquaptewa, Leslie 
Marmon Silko, Ofelia Zepeda, Editorial Committee (on library reserve 
at Bread Loaf). A course packet will be available for purchase at Bread 
Loaf. 
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172. Thinking about Narrative 

Mr. Armstrong/M-F 11:15-12:15 

This course explores the nature of narrative art and narrative understand- 
ing. We study narrative as a critical and creative practice that makes its first 
decisive appearance in infancy and we follow its development through 
childhood into maturity. We reflect on our own narrative practice and we 
examine theories of narrative. We investigate the intricate relationship 
among narrative, truth, and reality and we discuss the place of narrative in 
earning and in teaching. We consider the oral tradition alongside the lit- 
erary tradition and we analyze and interpret stories of diverse genres and 
from diverse cultural contexts. Our principal materials are stories com- 
posed by children and young adults; our own stories; folk tales and fairy 
tales; contemporary short stories; storytellers’ reflections on their own 
practice; and a sample of theoretical texts. Our aim is to comprehend the 
relationships among different kinds of storyteller, different narrative tradi- 
tions, and different moments in narrative experience. Course members are 
expected to contribute to a class journal, to write interpretive essays, and 
o make a study of some particular aspect of narrative theory, practice or 
development for presentation towards the end of the course. This presen- 
ation may take a variety of forms, from an academic paper to an anno- 
tated collection of a course member’s own narratives to a critical reflec- 





tion on some aspect of narrative experience or the teaching of narrative. 
Course members are invited to bring with them examples of their own 
narrative writing or, if they are teachers or parents, of their students’ or 
children’s narratives. 


Texts: Vivian Paley, Wally’s Stories (Harvard); Italo Calvino, Cosmiicomics 
and Six Memos for the Next Millennium (both Vintage); Angela Carter, 
Burning Your Boats (Chatto and Windus); Walter Benjamin, “The 
Storyteller” in Illuminations (Schocken); David Thomson, The People of 
the Sea (Canongate Classics); Italo Calvino, Italian Folktales (Harvest); 
A.S. Byatt, The Djinn in the Nightingales Eye (Vintage); Barry Lopez, 
Winter Count (Vintage); lan McEwan, Atonement (Doubleday); Carlo 
Ginzburg, The Cheese and the Worms (Johns Hopkins); Richard Kearney, 
On Stories (Routledge). Further material will be presented during the 
course itself, and there will be a large selection of books on reserve in 
Davison Library. 








199. Writing about Place 
Ms. Chessman/T, Th 2-4:45 
In this workshop, you will develop personal essays about places significant 
to you. Central questions to address will include how to create a voice and 


a point of view, how to develop a central idea, how to write with an audi- 
ence in mind, and how to shape a whole essay. Please read both the Welty 
and the Zinsser before our first class, and come prepared to discuss Welty’s 
approach to place in her memoir. In the second week, we'll look at some 
of Olivers pieces, including “At Herring Cove,’ “Owls,” “Blue Pastures,” 
“The Ponds,” and “Staying Alive.” Our readings will culminate in 
Ondaatje’s Running in the Family (to be discussed in the last week), as a 
way of thinking about the shift from 7 to 
book-length memoir. 


he self-contained personal esse 








Texts: Eudora Welty, One Writer’s Beginnings (Harvard); William Zinsser, 
On Writing Well: The Classic Guide to Writing Nonfiction (6th ed. or the 
25th Anniversary Edition, HarperCollins); Mary Oliver, Blue Pastures 
(Harvest); and Michael Ondaatje, Running in the Family (Vintage). 
Additional reading (highly encouraged, but not required): Best American 
Essays 2002, ed. Stephen Jay Gould (Mariner). 





203. Describing the Imagination 

Mr. Armstrong/M-F 8:45-9:45 

This course takes the form of a collaborative workshop. Our aim is to 
examine the growth of the imagination from infancy, through childhood 
and youth, into adulthood. The focus of our inquiry will be on the cre- 
ative works of children and young people: their writing, visual art, music, 
dance, and drama. We will seek to observe, describe, and interpret creative 
work in a variety of ways, constructing for ourselves a detailed picture of 
the imagination at different moments of development. We will study 
accounts of the imagination by writers and artists, critics and theorists, 
past and present. We will examine the role of the imagination in educa- 
tion and the relationship between imagination and assessment. We will ask 
ourselves how best to document and value children’s and young people’s 
imaginative achievement and how to promote and sustain the imaginative 
work of students within and beyond the institutions of formal education. 
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Class members are asked to bring with them examples of the creative 
work of their own students. Of particular interest would be examples of 
student work that combines a variety of art forms: writing and drawing 
or painting; writing and photography, video or film; music and poetry; 
recordings of dramatic or dance performances. Throughout the course we 
will keep a class journal in which we will seek to document our own 
imaginative journey as the workshop proceeds. Class members will be 
expected to contribute regularly to the journal, to write reports and 
reflections on class discussions and investigations, and to conduct an 
extended inquiry of their own into some aspect of the class theme. 


Texts: Patricia Carini, Starting Strong (Teachers College); Project Zero 
and Reggio Children, Making Learning Visible (Project Zero, Harvard); 
Vivian Paley, The Girl with the Brown Crayon (Harvard); Letters of John 
Keats, ed. Robert Gittings (Oxford); John Keats, The Complete Poems, ed. 
John Barnard (Penguin); Elaine Scarry, On Beauty and Being Just 
(Princeton); Adam Phillips, The Beast in the Nursery (Faber); Marion 
Milner, On Not Being Able to Paint (Heinemann Educational); Assessing 
Student Learning, ed. David Allen (Teachers College). A large selection of 
books will be on reserve in Davison Library. 


Group II (English Literature through the 
Seventeenth Century) 





19. Chaucer 

Mr. Fyler/M-F 8:45-9:45 

This course offers a study of the major poetry of Geoffrey Chaucer. We 
will spend roughly two-thirds of our time on the Canterbury Tales, and the 
other third on Chaucer’s most extraordinary poem, Troilus and Criseyde. 
Chaucer is primarily a narrative rather than a lyric poet: though the anal- 
ogy is an imperfect one, the Canterbury Tales is like a collection of short 
stories, and Tioilus like a novel in verse. We will talk about Chaucer's lit- 
erary sources and contexts, the interpretation of his poetry, and his treat- 
ment of a number of issues, especially gender issues, that are of perennial 
interest. 














Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. Benson (Houghton Mifflin); 
Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. R. Green (Macmillan); 
Woman Defamed and Woman Defended, ed. Alcuin Blamires (Oxford). 


32. Milton’s Poetry/Mr. Engle/M-F 11:15-12:15 

In this course we will read Milton’s biblical epic, Paradise Lost, his biblical 
tragedy, Samson Agonistes, his Masque (a.k.a. Comus), and a number of his 
shorter poems, including his pastoral elegy Lycidas. Though Milton’s 
career as a poet was not continuous, and for long periods of his adulthood 
it was in abeyance due to other commitments, it is nonetheless excep- 
tionally unified. Milton’s vocation, style, personal anxieties, political 
dreams, and sublime imagination are on display in his earliest great poem, 
“On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’ written when he was a 
Cambridge student, and remain recognizably present through the master- 
pieces of his blind old age. We will discuss Milton’s career with attention 
to his exploration of genres and with attention also to less obvious aspects 
of Miltonic poetry: its wit and human interest. While there will be some 
discussion of the rich tradition of Milton criticism, the main focus will be 
on reading the poetry and thinking about how to teach it. Students will 
write a twice-weekly informal note or question on the reading, will lead 
one class discussion, will participate in a reading event, and will also write 








a shorter and a longer paper in the course of the summer session. Please 
come to the first meeting prepared to discuss “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,’ “On Shakespeare,’ “L Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,’ and Ad 
Patrem in Carey’s translation. 


Required texts: Paradise Lost, 2nd ed., ed. Alastair Fowler (Longman); John 
Milton: Complete Shorter Poems, 2nd ed., ed. John Carey (Addison Wesley 
Longman). Recommended, but not required: The Cambridge Companion 
to Milton, 2nd ed., ed. Dennis Danielson (Cambridge). 





48. Shakespeare & Co.: English Renaissance Drama 

Mr. Engle/M-F 8:45-9:45 

This course will focus on the flowering of public theater in London from 
1585 to 1625; in it we will read selected plays by Shakespeare alongside 
similar plays by other major playwrights such as Thomas Kyd, Christopher 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Thomas Middleton, and John Webster, with atten- 
tion to both the main genres and the peculiar institutional aspects of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean theater. Students will write a shorter and a 
longer paper, contribute a twice-weekly note or question on the reading, 
lead one class discussion, and participate in an acting exercise. In the first 
weeks, we will take up the following topics: revenge (Kyd’s The Spanish 
Tiagedy, Shakespeares Hamlet, Middleton’s The Revenger's Tragedy), and 
kingship (Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Part 1 and Edward H, Shakespeare’s 
Richard II and Henry IV, Part 1). Please come to the first class prepared to 
discuss Kyd’s The Spanish Tiagedy. 


Required texts: English Renaissance Drama: a Norton Anthology, ed. David 
Bevington, Lars Engle, Katharine Maus, and Eric Rasmussen (Norton). 
Students should also have a standard complete Shakespeare, with mod- 
ern scholarly annotations: The Riverside Shakespeare, ed. G. Blakemore 
Evans; the Norton/Oxtord version, ed. Stephen Greenblatt et al.; the 
HarperCollins, ed. David Bevington; the Signet, ed. Sylvan Barnet; and 
the Pelican, ed. Alfred Harbage are all fine. If in doubt, e-mail me at 
lars-engle@utulsa.edu. I will order some copies of the most recent ver- 
sion of Bevington for the bookstore. Recommended, but not required: 
The Bedford Companion to Shakespeare, 2nd ed., ed. Russ McDonald 
(Bedford). 


79. Shakespeare and Citizenship 

Mr. Little/M-F 11:15-12:15 

I am envisioning this seminar as an intersection, as the meeting of two 
conversations, one revolving around our own anxiety in our contempo- 
rary United States about who belongs and who doesn’t, and the other 
around questions of race and nationhood in Shakespearean, race, and post- 
colonial studies. Too, this seminar aims to elaborate on these conversations 
by not focusing with finality on the outsider but by trying to ask how 
such outsiders assist us in understanding what it means to be an insider in 
Shakespeare’s plays. This seminar seeks, too, to read issues of race and 
nationalism in more expansive terms and ask to what extent race, as one 
example, may be also usefully studied under the broader rubric of citi- 
zenship. To this end, our seminar will be invested in various tropes for 
reading the citizen: race, nation, religion, class, gender, and sexuality. And 
more important than the particulars of each of these, we will concern 
ourselves with what kinds of conversations are enabled when we subsume 
all these categories into that of the citizen. We will be especially interest- 
ed in reading Shakespeare’s plays with and against our contemporary 
moment. 


Texts: William Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors, The Merchant of Venice, 
Henry V, Othello, Coriolanus, and The Tempest (I recommend the Signet 
Classics); Race, Identity, and Citizenship: A Reader, ed. Rodolfo D. Torres et 
al. (Blackwell). 


Group III (English Literature since the 
Seventeenth Century) 


11. Romantic Poetry: Discourses of the Sublime in Poetry 

by Men and Women 

Ms. Armstrong/M-F 8:45-9:45 

We will study a series of dialogues in poetry about the nature of the 
Sublime, a category we no longer use but that was intensely important to 
poets writing from the 1790s to about 1830. There was a debate within 
and between groups of male and female poets, from Blake and 
Wordsworth to Charlotte Smith and Felicia Hemans. Some of the most 
exciting Romantic poetry is concerned with this theme. Among the poets 
we will read are Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Anna 
Barbauld, Charlotte Smith, Joanna Baillie, Amelia Opie, Mary Tighe, 
Letitia Landon, and Felicia Hemans. We will look at some of the con- 
temporary debates on the Sublime, particularly at Burke and Kant, but 
also discussions by less well-known figures provided in a photocopied 
anthology that will be distributed when you arrive. We will begin the 








course by reading Burke and Blake’s Songs of Innocence and of Experience 
and The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, moving on to consider Wordsworth, 
particularly “Tintern Abbey,’ and Charlotte Smith’s “Beachy Head.” 
Browse in the two anthologies recommended to prepare for the course 
and be sure to read Burke before the first class. Please try to read as many 
of the texts as you can in advance. 


Texts: Edmund Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas 
of the Sublime and the Beautiful (1757), ed. Adam Phillips; Romantic Poetry 
and Prose, ed. Harold Bloom and Lionel Trilling; Nineteenth-Century 
Women Poets, ed. Isobel Armstrong and Joseph Bristow (all Oxford). 


13. Fictions of Finance 

Mr. Freedman/T, Th 2-4:45 

What is the relation between literature and its ambient economic world? 
This question will be at the center of our inquiry this summer, as we sur- 
vey a number of works that look to the interplay between imaginative 
expression and material practices in England and America between, 
roughly, 1850 and 1920. Particularly interesting to us will be fictions that 
take the new, globalizing ambitions of finance capitalism seriously and 
that attend to the emotional, imaginative consequences of such a massive 
new economic force and its ancillary institutions (the stock market, the 
corporation). Readings will include some poems and a bit of economics 
(e.g. Marx, Schumpeter) but will mainly focus on novels: Great 
Expectations, Oliver Tivist, The Way We Live Now, The House of Mirth, and, 
time permitting, The Great Gatsby. Requirements: two papers, one short 
and one longer; avid and earnest class participation. 


Texts: Charles Dickens, Great Expectations and Oliver Tivist (both 
Penguin); Anthony Trollope, The Way We Live Now (Penguin); Edith 
Wharton, The House of Mirth (Scribner); E Scott Fitzgerald, The Great 
Gatsby (Scribner). 


97. Nineteenth-Century Fiction and the Meaning of Space 

Ms. Armstrong/M-F 11:15-12:15 

In a series of novels ranging from Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein at the begin- 
ning of the century to Bram Stoker’s Dracula at the end, this course will 
explore the different ways in which space is represented in the nine- 
teenth-century novel. Social space, “inner” psychological space, domestic 
space, rural, urban, and colonial space all shape the form of fiction and dis- 
close concerns about society and the gendered individual subject’s rela- 
tion to it. We shall look at the way space has been conceptualized, for 
instance, by philosophical geographers (David Harvey), planners 
(Corbusier), and theorists (Bachelard, Lefebvre). Please try to read as many 
of the texts as you can in advance. 

Texts: Mary Shelley, Frankenstein; Jane Austen, Mansfield Park; Emily 
Bronté, Wuthering Heights; Charlotte Bronté, Villette; Charles Dickens, 
Dombey and Son; George Eliot, The Mill on the Floss; Joseph Conrad, 
Heart of Darkness; Bram Stoker, Dracula. All of these novels are available 
in Penguin paperbacks. 


98. Modernist Short Fiction 

Mr. Luftig/ M, W 2-4:45 

We'll consider what makes challenging short fiction worthy of our atten- 
tion and analysis. The Modernists made enormously ambitious claims 
about the benefits—political, moral, and psychological—that their works 
might provide; but when their tales end abruptly, after yielding limited 
information about their characters, we may feel that we’ve been offered 
too little, and when their tales rely on paradoxical images, vexed relations 
to historical fact, and dramatic shifts in diction or point of view, we may 
feel we've been given, in effect, too much. The course will use some of 
the most prominent tales of the early twentieth century as occasions for 
exercises in making such reading experiences into the stuff of productive 
discussion and argumentation. Students’ first essays, at the beginning of 
the course, will confront brief passages in Conrad or Joyce; for the con- 
cluding paper, each student will select a Mansfield short story, write a 
brief treatment of it for the class to read and assist with, and then revise 
and expand that project towards presentation to some broader audience 
or for classroom use. In addition to selections from the books listed below, 
we'll read Frank O’Connor’s “Guests of the Nation,’ Edith Wharton’s 
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“Roman Fever,” and selected stories by D.H. Lawrence. Prior to the first 
class session, please read Hemingway’s “Big Two-Hearted River,’ Joyce’s 
“The Dead” (the story only—you needn’t begin the critical essays in that 
volume), and if you're able to find it, Stephen Crane’s “An Experiment in 
Misery.” Note: You will need the editions of Conrad, Joyce (both books), 
and Mansfield designated below for supporting materials and pagination. 
(This course can be used to satisfy either a Group III or a Group IV require- 
ment; students should indicate their choice at the time of registration.) 





Texts: Ernest Hemingway, The Nick Adams Stories (Scribner); James Joyce, 
The Dead, ed. Daniel Schwartz (St. Martin’s); Joseph Conrad, Heart of 
Darkness (Norton); James Joyce, Dubliners (Viking); Virginia Woolf, ”A 
Haunted House” and Other Stories; Katherine Mansfield, Stories (Vintage); 
William Faulkner, Go Down, Moses (Vintage); Zora Neale Hurston, The 
Complete Stories (Harper). 


109. Fiction of Empire and the Breakup of Empire 

Ms. Sabin/T, Th 2-4:45 

Through close study of selected Victorian, modern, and contemporary 
texts, the seminar will examine continuities and ruptures between colo- 
nial and postcolonial fiction in English. Novels and short stories will be 
considered in relation to a variety of critical and theoretical controversies 
in current postcolonial studies. We will discuss the participation of the 
English novel in the construction and also the critique of imperialism and 
the ambiguous status of the English language itself in the turn against the 
colonialist mentality in literature. This course moves fast, especially at the 
beginning. It will be important to have done a substantial amount of the 
primary reading before arrival, at least Jane Eyre, A Passage to India, and An 
Area of Darkness, plus as many of the other texts as possible. If your time 
and access to a library permit, read also the opening section of Edward 
Said’s Culture and Imperialism. Specific assignments in critical readings will 
accompany the primary texts during the course, along with photocopied 
extracts from some contemporary primary readings unavailable for pur- 
chase in print. (This course can be used to satisfy either a Group HI or a 
Group V requirement; students should indicate their choice at the time of 
registration.) 








Texts: Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre (Penguin); Rudyard Kipling, selected 
stories from The Man Who Would Be King and Other Stories (Oxford 
World’s Classics); E.M. Forster, A Passage to India (Harbrace);V.S. 
Naipaul, An Area of Darkness (Vintage); Anita Desai, The Clear Light of 
Day (Houghton Mifflin); Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness (Norton 
Critical Edition); Chinua Achebe, Things Fall Apart (Fawcett); V.S. 
Naipaul, A Bend in the River (Random House); Wole Soyinka, Ake: The 
Years of Childhood (Vintage); Ama Ata Aidoo, Our Sister Killjoy (Addison- 
Wesley). 


159. The Pastoral Tradition 

Mr. Elder/M, W 2-4:45 

The image of a green world, in which humans live in harmony with 
nature and devote themselves to love and song, has long been both cher- 
ished and satirized. We will ground our investigation of this ideal in the 
23rd Psalm of David and the First and Fourth Eclogues of Virgil, then turn 
to poems by Sidney, Spenser, Marlowe, and Raleigh. After reading 
Shakespeare’s As You Like it and Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard,” we will devote several meetings to the works of 
Wordsworth. We will then investigate the pertinence of Wordsworth’s 
themes of childhood, loss, and the healing power of nature to Eliot’s Silas 
Marner, Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd, Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows, Woolf's To the Lighthouse, and the poetry of Frost. Exploratory 
journals will frame our discussions and our formal writings alike, while 
we will also look for opportunities to take our conversations out under 
the Vermont sky. 


Texts: Virgil, The Eclogues (Penguin); William Shakespeare, As You Like 

It (Penguin, or any edition); William Wordsworth, Selected Poems and 
Prefaces, ed. Jack Stillinger (Riverside); Gilbert White, The Natural History 
of Selborne (Penguin); George Eliot, Silas Marner (Signet); Thomas Hardy, 
Far from the Madding Crowd (Penguin); Kenneth Grahame, The Wind in 
the Willows (Oxford); Virginia Woolfe, To the Lighthouse (Harcourt); 

The Poetry of Robert Frost (Henry Holt); Mary Oliver, House of Light 
(Beacon). Photocopies of other materials will be available at Bread Loaf. 
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Mr. Stepto in conference with a student. 


234. Still Life: The Moment in Eliot and Woolf 

Ms. Green-Lewis/T, Th 2-4:45 

“Let us find another picture to cut out, she said?’ —To the Lighthouse 
In this class we will explore some of the connections between beauty and 
the world—between aesthetic experience and life itself—that are devel- 
oped in writings by T.S. Eliot and Virginia Woolf. We will read in light of 
questions specifically pertaining to the aesthetic lives of their works, 
including their uses of memory, their efforts at portraiture, and their fas- 
cination with “still lifes”; and we will widen our study to include some of 
provided these Modernists with 
visual metaphors for such constructions as Woolf's “Moment of Being” 
and Eliot’s “Still Point.” There will be a 
reserve, as well as photocopied articles), and, because I will ask that you 
read very slowly, it is a good idea to read the novels before the session 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent” 
917) 


the developments in painting which 


fairly hefty reading list (books on 


begins. Please read Eliots essay 
(1919) and his poem “Preludes” ( 





for the first class. 


Texts: Virginia Woolf: Mrs. Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, The Waves (all 
Harcourt Brace); T.S. Eliot: Selected Prose of T.S. Eliot, ed. Frank Kermode 
(Harcourt), Collected Poems 1909-1962 (Harcourt Brace). 








15. American Civilization and Its Discontents 

Mr. Wolf/M, W 2-4:45 

Our goal in this course is to sample, evaluate, and compare the many tra- 
ditions of dissent in American literature and the visual arts. We will begin 
by looking at the idea of a “public sphere” in the eighteenth century, ask- 
ing what role culture plays in narratives of national identity. We will then 
examine writers and painters who contest and reimagine those narratives, 
from Anne Bradstreet and Ralph Waldo Emerson to John Sayles’s Lone 
Star (1996). The reading and art each week will be organized topically: 
gender narratives, modernism/postmodernism, racial identities, memory 
and healing, and mass culture. At the conclusion of the seminar, we will 
return to the notion of a public sphere—and the assumptions of enlight- 
enment and liberal culture that underwrite it—to consider what a gen- 
dered, racialized, and utopian community might look like at the end of 
the twentieth century. 





Texts: Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography, Parts 1 and 2 (any edition); 
Anne Bradstreet, “Contemplations,” photocopied packet; Phillis 
Wheatley, photocopied packet; Ralph W. Emerson, Nature (any edition); 
Frederick Douglass, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass (Signet); 
Harriet Wilson, Our Nig (Vintage); Emily Dickinson, Final Harvest 
(Little, Brown); Sandra Cisneros, The House on Mango Street (Vintage); 
Carmen Lomas Garza, A Piece of My Heart (New Press); David Mura, 
Colors of Desire (Anchor); Hisaye Yamamoto, “The Legend of Miss 
Sasagawara” in Seventeen Syllables and Other Stories (Kitchen Table); Leslie 
Marmon Silko, Ceremony (Penguin); Toni Morrison, The Bluest Eye 
(Penguin); Lucy Lippard, Mixed Blessings (Random House). 
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Visual arts: John Sayles, Lone Star (we will screen this film at Bread 
Loaf); slides of these artists’ work will be shown in class: John S. Copley, 
Thomas Cole, Asher B. Durand, William Sidney Mount, George C. 
Bingham, Celia Alvarez Munoz, Robert Colescott, Adrian Piper, Fred 
Wilson, Amalia Mesa-Bains, Martin Puryear, Lorna Simpson, James 
Luna, Jimmie Durham, Ruben Trejo, Carmen Lomas Garza, and others. 


39. The Contemporary American Short Story 
Mr. Huddle/M-F 8:45-9:45 
Among the considerations of this discussion-orientec will be 


strengths and weaknesses of stories, collections, and authors from 1985 to 


class 


the present. Along with speculating about what contemporary fiction can 
tell us about contemporary culture, we will address specific curriculum 
issues as they apply to the contemporary short story and the general topic 
of literary evaluation. Students will be asked to give brief class presenta- 
tions. 


Texts: Denis Johnson, Jesus’ Son (HarperPerennial); Junot Diaz, Drown 

(Riverhead); Andrea Barrett, Ship Fever (Norton); Lorrie Moore, Birds of 
America (Picador); Annie Proulx, Close Range: Wyoming Stories (Scribner); 
Jhumpa Lahiri, Interpreter of Maladies (Mariner); Grace Dane Mazur, Silk 
(Brookline). Al 


texts will be selected at a later date. 





are available in paperback editions. Several additional 





45. American Dramatic Traditions 

Mr. Eustis/M, W 2-4:45 

This course explores the streams of twentieth-century American drama 
that flow from different concepts of identity, looking at the history and 
development of African American, Native American, Asian 
American, Latino and gay drama. By examining these traditions the 
course will also provide a broad overview of the landscape of post-World 
War II American theater. 


Texts: Lorraine Hansberry, A Raisin in the Sun and The Sign in Sidney 
Brustein’s Window (both plays; Vintage); Adrienne Kennedy, Funnyhouse of 
a Negro (Samuel French); Amiri Baraka (Leroi Jones), Dutchman (William 
Morrow); August Wilson, Fences (Plume/Penguin); George Wolfe, The 
Colored Museum (Grove); Suzan-Lori Parks, The American Play (Theater 
Communications Group); Frank Chin, The Chickencoop Chinaman 
(Washington); David Henry Hwang, FOB and Dance and the Railroad 
(individually from Dramatists Play Service, or together in FOB and 
Other Plays, Theater Communications Group), M. Butterfly (Plume/ 
Penguin), Golden Child (Theater Communications Group); Philip Kan 
Gotanda, The Wash and Fish Head Soup in Fish Head Soup and Other 
Plays (Washington); Diana Son, Stop Kiss (Overlook); Thompson 
Highways, The Rez Sisters (Gale); William Yellow Robe, The Independence 
of Eddie Rose and Diane Glancy, The Woman Who Was a Red Deer, both 
in Seventh Generation: An Anthology of Native American Plays (Theater 
Communications Group); Drew Hayden Taylor, Buzz- Gem Blues 
(Talonbooks); Luis Valdez, Zoot Suit and Luis Valdez, Early Works: Actos, 
Bernabe, and Pensamiento Serpentino (both Arte Publico); Miguel Pinero, 
Short Eyes (Noonday); Maria Irene Fornes, Fefu and Her Friends 
(Performing Arts Journal); José Rivera, Marisol (Theater Communi- 
cations Group); Eduardo Machado, Broken Eggs, in The Floating Island 
Plays (Theater Communications Group); Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar 
Named Desire (Dramatists Play Service); Charles Ludlam, Camille in The 
Mystery of Irma Vep and Other Plays (Consortium Book Sales); Terrence 
McNally, The Lisbon Tiaviata/Corpus Christi (Grove/Atlantic); Larry 
Kramer, The Normal Heart (Grove); Paula Vogel, The Mammary Plays 
(Theater Communications Group); Tony Kushner, Angels in America 
(Theater Communications Group). 


98. Modernist Short Fiction 

Mr. Luftig/ M, W 2-4:45 

See description under Group III offerings. This course can be used to sat- 
isfy either a Group HI or a Group IV requirement; students should indi- 
cate their choice at the time of registration. 








122. African American Cultural Forms, 1910-1940 

Mr. Stepto/M-F 10-11:00 

A discussion-oriented course mostly on what is commonly called the 
Harlem Renaissance, though a goal for us will be to understand why 
many insist that the period should be known as the New Negro 
ye primarily literary 
also be considered, 


Renaissance era. The cultural forms examined will 
film, and dance wil 
especially when they combine to produce the “black musical film,” e.g. 
Cabin in the Sky.” 
tive; the formation of and reaction to the black metropolis; “ 
of vernacular forms; the practice of modernisms and the “ 
Africa. Needless to say, multiple expressions of the 
musical) connect all of these themes. Students will be expected to com- 
plete the writing assignments and to participate in one or more presenta- 
There will be drojects but no final 


and from the visual arts; music, 


The broad themes will include: the migration narra- 
artistic” uses 


slues (literary, visual, 





tion groups. 
exam. 


a final presentation of 


Texts: Our general literature reader will be the 1995 revised edition of 
Voices of the Harlem Renaissance, ed. Nathan Huggins (Oxford). Some 
reading in the Huggins prior to the summer is advised. The assigned 





novels (assigned in this order) are: James Weldon Johnson, The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man (Penguin); E Scott Fitzgerald, The 
Great Gatsby (yes, Gatsby!) Nella Larsen, Passing (Penguin). 
There will be additional reading in photocopies at Bread Loaf. If the 
Studio Museum of Harlem’s Harlem Renaissance: Art of Black America 
(Abrams, 1994) is still available inexpensively, it will be assigned. You are 
invited to bring your own favorite, compelling, relevant images and 


(Scribner); 


tunes for incorporation into the assignments and discussions. 


137. Rethinking the Nineteenth Century 

Ms. Babb/M-F 11:15-12:15 

This course will explore novels often considered stalwarts of nineteenth- 
century American literature and extend their cultural context. As well as 
reading primary texts, we will consider the cultural milieu that gave rise 
to them and the impact these works have had on later traditions of 
American literature. Taking an interdisciplinary focus, the course will sug- 
gest ways in which the teaching of the traditional American canon can be 
broadened by placing texts in dialogue with other texts and by incorpo- 
rating a wide variety of cultural and critical resources. 


‘Texts: James Fenimore Cooper, The Last of the Mohicans (Penguin); 
Leslie Marmon Silko, Storyteller (Arcade); Herman Melville, Moby Dick 
(Norton); Toni Morrison, The Bluest Eye (Plume/Penguin); Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Uncle Toms Cabin (Penguin); Sandra Cisneros, House on 
Mango Street (Vintage). 


242. Re-presenting Culture: 

African American Alternatives to American Myths 

Ms. Babb/M-F 8:45-9:45 

In this course we will consider the strategies African American writers 
have used to counter popular representations of African Americans in the 
larger body 
will examine what cultural myths and icons emerged and what were some 
of the cultural and historical reasons for their genesis. We will then inves- 
tigate how writers deconstructed and subverted these myths and estab- 


of American literature. Using specific epochs as markers, we 


lished a recognizable set of African American aesthetics while doing so. 


Texts: Frederick Douglass, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an 
American Slave (Penguin); Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Toms Cabin 
(Penguin); Charles Chesnutt, The Conjure Woman ( ichigan); Joel 
Chandler Harris, Uncle Remus (Penguin); Toni Morrison, The Bluest Eye 
(Plume/Penguin); Chester Himes, Cotton Comes to Harlem (Knopf). 





243. The Forging of a Canon: Lesbian and Gay Literature, 
1840-1980 

Mr. Little/ M-F 8:45-9:45 

While this seminar most conspicuously serves as a historical and critical 
introduction to lesbian and gay literature from 1840 to 1980, 
will be asked throughout to think too about the literary, historical, and 
social forces that go into the making of a literary canon (not only a les- 
bian/gay one). While it is certainly viable to speak of a lesbian and gay his- 


participants 


invention” of 


2 


tory prior to 1840, our seminar is especially interested in exploring the 
era in which literary writers came increasingly to engage the sociological 
more importantly, to 
engage each other through their published texts. Our seminar has several 
kinds of rubrics around which we will shape our conversations about 
identity: political ones (e.g., early twentieth-century lesbians/gays were 
often known as “sexual inverts”), cultural geographical ones (one of the 
most important sites of the early lesbian/gay cultural movement was 
Harlem), and historical forces (the Stonewall Riots of 1969, which are 
often figured as the real and mythic origins of the lesbian and gay move- 


and psychological writings of sexologists, and, 


ment). We will, however, mainly invest ourselves in reading lesbian and gay 
literature and understanding how to discern and attribute meaning to 
what we will come to identify as‘ 





‘strategic queer narrative practices.” 


Texts: Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Signet Classics); Oscar Wilde, The 
Picture of Dorian Gray (Bantam); Virginia Woolf, Orlando (Harcourt); Sissy 
Man Blues (Mojo Records, music CD); Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar 
Named Desire (New Directions); Patricia Highsmith, The Price of Salt 


ee James Baldwin, Giovanni’ Room (Dell); Rita Mae Brown, 
Rubyfruit Jungle (Bantam); Andrew Holleran, Dancer from the Dance (New 
890-1940 (Basic 


ioe Library); George Chauncey, Gay New York, 1 
Books). 


Group V (World MORES) 
= sa 
55. Theory, Counter- Theory 
Ms. Laird/M, W 2-4:45 
This course is designed both for students seeking an introduction to con- 
temporary theories and for those with a personal yen for “meta” think- 
ing. We will dip into theories and anti-theories alike, stressing poststruc- 
turalist theories that have become prominent within cultural studies in the 
last 35 years. In examining this various body of writings, we will focus on 
the polysemous notion of “differences” and on how help 
constitute theoretical arguments. We will ask what the purposes and lim- 
itations are of the theories, what theory is (and theories are), and how the- 
ories are written: not questions encouraged by all theorists, but questions 
we will intrepidly ask nonetheless. We will the relations 
between these theories and literary texts, drawing upon a variety of lyrics 
to juxtapose with the theoretical texts. Theorists likely to be included are: 
Louis Althusser, Jean Baudrillard, Homi Bhabha, Judith Butler, Barbara 
Christian, Hélène Cixous, Jacques Derrida, Stanley Fish, Michel Foucault, 
Henry Louis Gates, Jürgen Habermas, Donna F araway, Herrnstein Smith, 
bell hooks, Roman Jakobson, Steven Knapp and Walter Benn Michaels, 
Ferdinand de Saussure, Eve Sedgwick, Barbara Smith, 
<, and William Wimsatt and Monroe Beardsley. 


“differences” 


also consider 








Jacques Lacan, 
Gayatri Spiva 





Texts: The Norton Anthology of Theory and Criticism, ed.Vincent Leitch, et 
al. (Norton); The Norton Anthology of Poetry, ed. Margaret Ferguson, et al. 
(Norton). Copies of the two required anthologies will be on reserve 
along with recommended readings. 


109. Fiction of Empire and the Breakup of Empire 

Ms. Sabin/T, Th 2-4:45 

See description under Group III offerings. This course can be used to sat- 
isfy either a Group II or a Group V requirement; students should indicate 
their choice at the time of registration. 


127. Vergil and Dante 

Mr. Fyler/M-F 10-11:00 

This course will focus on two major texts in the European literary tradi- 
tion, Vergils Aeneid and Dantes Commedia. The two are linked because 
“Virgil” yis journey into Hell and up the mountain 
of Purgatory; secause Aeneid 6 describes an earlier trip to 
the underworld, but even more because Dante has the whole Aeneid very 
much in mind throughout his own great poem. We will also look at a 
number of allusions to these texts in English and American literature. 


is Dante’s guide on 
re is the guide 


Texts: Vergil, Aeneid, trans. Robert Fitzgerald (Vintage/Random House). 
Any facing-page Italian/English text of Dante (Inferno, Purgatorio, 
Paradiso) will do; Dim especially fond of Allen Mandelbaum’s translation 
(Bantam Books). 
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Students at Bread Loaf in Vermont. 


138. Modern European Drama: Ibsen, Strindberg, Beckett 

Mr. Clubb/T, Th 2-4:45 

A study of the major works of Henrik Ibsen, August Strindberg, and 
Samuel Beckett. Close analysis of the plays will be supplemented with a 
consideration of the theatrical and philosophical issues associated with the 
ways these writers conceive and construct character, self, time, action, and 
narrative. The Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble will be regular participants in 
the seminar this summer. 


Texts: Henrik Ibsen, Peer Gynt, trans. Peter Watts (Penguin), and Ghosts, 
Hedda Gabler, and The Master Builder in Ibsen: The Complete Major Prose 
Plays, trans. Rolf Fjelde (Plume); August Strindberg, Miss Julie, The Dance 
of Death, and A Dream Play in Strindberg: Five Plays, trans. Harry Carlson 
(California), and To Damascus, Part Tin Strindberg Plays: Three, trans. 
Michael Meyer (Methuen); Samuel Beckett, Waiting for Godot, Endgame, 
and Collected Shorter Plays (all Grove). 


244. Through a Glass Darkly: Modernity, Photography, 

and the Art of Seeing 

Ms. Blair/M-F 10-11:15 

This course will focus on the power of the camera, understood as a cen- 
tral instrument, fact, and symbol of modernity. For literary as well as visu- 
al artists confronting a radically altered social landscape, photography 
remains both a troubling model and a powerful resource. Making possible 
ever more life-like reproductions, replacing reality with the reality effect, 
radically altering our experience of history (and of experience itself), pho- 
tography records the very changes that define the modern—and in so 
doing helps inaugurate them. Our goal will be to explore both the affir- 
mative and the destructive possibilities of photography, reading widely 
across cultural contexts. We’ll begin with critical guides to the venture 
offered by Roland Barthes’s Camera Lucida, Susan Sontag’s On Photography, 
and the work of Walter Benjamin, accompanied by exploration of bodies 
of photographs (European, American, Latin American) that interest them. 
We’ll continue with a series of literary texts and photographs read in dia- 
logue: Walt Whitman’s Song of Myself and the daguerrotype images of 
Mathew Brady and J.T. Zealey; Franz Kafka’s The Metamorphosis and Other 
Stories and the portrait catalogues of August Sander and Lewis Hine; the 
noir visions of the French nouveau roman and Raymond Chandler, and the 
work of Esther Bubbly, Lisette Model, Diane Arbus, and other women 
who shaped noir as a visual genre. The last part of the course will be devot- 
ed to texts that rethink relations between visuality and social visibility, 
including Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, James Baldwin and Richard 
Avedon’s Nothing Personal, and the work of contemporary photographers 











like Dawoud Bey, Pedro Meyer, and Nikki S. Lee. Throughout the course, 
our emphasis will be on generating strategies for the critical reading of 
visual texts; no previous experience with photographs or visual studies is 
necessary. Requirements will include active class participation, three short 
response papers, and a final long essay or project. Please note: course con- 
tents may be subject to change depending on the availability of texts. 


Texts: Roland Barthes, Camera Lucida: Reflections on Photography 
(Noonday); Susan Sontag, On Photography (Picador); Walt Whitman, 
Leaves of Grass (Bantam); Franz Kafka, The Complete Short Stories 
(Schocken); Raymond Chandler, The Big Sleep (Vintage); Alain Robbe- 
Grillet, The Voyeur (Grove); Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (Vintage). A 
number of texts will be available at Bread Loaf as photocopies or online 
materials. If you have time and access, you might want to preview the 
following films, to be screened at Bread Loaf according to availability: 
Alfred Hitchcock, Rear Window; Michelangelo Antonioni, Blow Up; Alain 
Resnais, Last Year at Marienbad; Sam Mendes, Road to Perdition. 


Group VI (Theater Arts) 





139. Directing Workshop 
Mr. MacVey/M, W 2 一 4:45 

A study of the problems a director faces in selecting material, analyzing a 
script, and staging a theatrical production. Some consideration will be 
given to the theater’s place in society and the forms it can take. Each stu- 
dent will direct two dramatic pieces for presentation before the class. This 
class is also a good introduction to the wide spectrum of activities theater 
includes: script analysis, acting, design, staging, etc. There will be no final 
exam, but students must be able to attend the last class meeting, which 
will be held on the final Tuesday evening of the session. 





Text: Peter Brook, The Empty Space (Atheneum). Additional articles will 
be on reserve. 


245. Chekhov on Page and Stage 

Ms. MacVey/T, Th 2-4:45 

“The profundity of Chekhov’s works is inexhaustible to the actor,” wrote 
Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, co-founder of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and for that reason most actors yearn to perform any role in any 
of Chekhov’s plays. We will explore what is meant by Chekhovian acting, 
beginning with this question: is there such a thing? Using his letters, note- 
books, short stories, and plays we will create/perform moments, dialogues, 
monologues, and scenes for the stage. Some previous acting training or 
experience is preferable since the course will focus on understanding 
Chekhoy through performance, on active research through practice. The 
course work will culminate in a public presentation on the final Tuesday 
evening of the session followed by a critique on Wednesday afternoon. 
Except for the interim break, students must be available to rehearse with 
partners on weekends. 





Texts: Simon Karlinsky and Michael Heim, Anton Chekhov's Life and 
Thought: Selected Letters and Commentary (Northwestern); The Cambridge 
Companion to Chekhov, ed. Vera Gottlieb and Paul Allain (Cambridge); 
Chekhov: Four Plays, trans. Carol Rocamora (Smith & Kraus); The Actors 
Chekhov, Jean Hackett, et al. (Smith & Kraus); A Chekhov Concert: Duets 
and Arias from the Plays of Anton Chekhov, Sharon Gans (Applause); The 
Plays of Anton Chekhov, trans. Paul Schmidt (HarperCollins); Peasants and 
Other Stories, ed. Edmund Wilson (New York Review of Books); Longer 
Stories: Last Decade, intro. Shelby Foote (Modern Library); Anton 
Chekhov, The Seagull, trans. Carol MacVey (availaible at Bread Loaf 
bookstore). Additional readings will be on reserve in the library. 
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SCHEDULES 


Alaska 
June 24 
June 25 
June 26 
August 4 
August 5 
August 7 


Registration day 

Monday/ Wednesday classes begin 
Tuesday/Thursday classes begin 
Monday/ Wednesday classes end 
Tuesday/Thursday classes end 


Commencement 


New Mexico 


June 17 
June 18 
June 19 
July 28 
July 

July 31 


Oxford 
June 30 
July 1 
August 8 
August 9 


Vermont 
June 24 
June 25 
July 18 
August 6 
August 9 





Registration day 
Monday/ Wednesday classes begin 
/Thursday classes begin 


Monday/ Wednesday classes end 


Tuesday/Thursday classes end 
Commencement 


Registration d 
Classes begin 
Classes end 
Commencement 


Registration day 
Classes begin 
Midterm recess 
Classes end 
Commencement 
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